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FOR A SUCCESSFUL ‘‘FIRST GROUP”’ 


Make your choice from 


RICORDI’S ALBUMS OF SONG CLASSICS 


Perfect for Concert or Studio 


BELCANTO [10 Old Italian Arias] [It.] . . 
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G. RICORDI & CO., INC. 
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New York 20, N. Y. 
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ed. Ricci. . 
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HE OUTLOOK for the National 

Convention, to be held in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, December 27-30, 
1957, definitely promises two things: 
|1] that the program will be differ- 
ent and [2] most interesting. More 
members who are prominent in a na- 
tional sense will be used than ever 
before, and the attendance promises 
to be largest yet, due to the central 
location of the convention city, and 
its easy accessibility by all modes of 
transportation. Hotel facilities are 
excellent, and best of all that most 
necessary thing—enthusiasm is run- 
ning high. The program plans are 
being completed earlier than usual, 
and the entire membership has been 
combed for the most suitable talent 
with which to staff each panel. 

Friday afternoon will be taken up 
with the usual committee and execu- 
tive meetings. After dinner, char- 
tered busses will take the conven- 
tioneers on a leisurely tour of the 
justly famous Plaza lights, and from 
there to the University of Kansas 
City, where their renowned Univer- 
sity Chorus will present Respighi’s 
Laudii under the direction of Everet 
Hendricks. The return trip will take 
in the Art Gallery and the Kansas 
City Conservatory, where last year’s 
winner of the NATS Singer of the 
Year Contest, Miss Alice Riley, will 
give a short recital. Then, we’ll re- 
turn to the Hotel President for the 
Reception, with the Kansas City 
Chapter as hosts. 

Saturday morning will open with 
remarks of welcome by Stanley 
Deacon, the Convention’s General 
Chairman, who will introduce Presi- 
dent E. Clifford Toren. The invoca- 
tion and singing of the hymn, A 
Charge to Keep I Have, will be fol- 
lowed by grectings from the Mayor 
of Kansas City. 
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The key-note address will be de- 
livered by the “First Lady” of 
NATS, Miss Gertrude Tingley, and 
any of those who have heard this 
distinguished lady speak will long 
remember this occasion. 

Then will follow the first of two 
panel discussions The Three Most 
Important Problems in Singing with 
the distinguished Grace Leslie, Wil- 
liam Vennard, and B. Fred Wise. 
Hubert Kochritz will be the modera- 
tor. 

Since this will be first time that 
the convention will include a Sun- 
day, more emphasis will be placed 


on sacred music than before. The 
first session after lunch will bring 
an address on church music, by E]- 
lis Snyder, director of the Capital 
University Choir of Columbus, Ohio. 
Dr. Snyder is recognized as one of 


the outstanding authorities 
church music in America. 
The next panel promises to be one 
of the most interesting of the Con- 
vention — Should We Observe or 
Disregard Tradition. Philip Duey, of 
the University of Michigan, will 
take the affirmative: “Yes, observe 
it,” while Joel Carter, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, will take the 
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TYPICAL FARES FROM VARIOUS CITIES TO KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FROM 

Coach 
Boston, Massachusetts $ 99.00 
Buffalo, New York 61.85 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 45.65 
Chicago, Illinois ‘ 25.08 
Cleveland, Ohio 51.43 
Denver, Colorado 34.54 
Des Moines, Iowa 12.05 
Houston, Texas 40.70 
Los Angeles, California 91.74 
Missoula, Montana 85.53 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 26.65 
New Orleans, Louisiana 34.27 
New York, New York 88.47 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 18.76 
St. Louis, Missouri 15.57 
Salt Lake City, Utah 63.08 
San Francisco, California 91.74 
Seattle, Washington 83.44 
Tampa, Florida 75.41 
Washington, D.C. 77.99 


ALL FARES QUOTED are round-trip; berth quotation for one way. All quotations include 
10% federal tax. Please be advised that quotations may be changed without notice. 


To Kansas City By RaIL 


To Kansas City By Arr 


1stClass Berth 1st Class Air Coach 
$139.78 $17.50 $165.11 $127.60 
87.13 12.60 115.17 104.50 
62.87 12.76 86.68 — 
35.09 6.93 54.67 41.80 
69.07 10.45 94.38 74.80 
48.35 8.31 82.39 62.70 
16.78 2.04 25.63 — 
56.87 11.22 92.07 83.33 
125.35 22.88 193.16 149.60 
109.34 21.01 204.93 177.65 
37.15 10.35 61.60 49.28 
67.60 15.84 98.89 91.63 
126.74 16.17 146.85 114.40 
26.24 6.38 46.86 35.20 
21.73 6.50 32.26 26.88 
88.28 15.46 141.02 107.36 
125.35 22.88 212.85 165.00 
116.99 22.88 235.73 165.00 
105.38 15.46 144.76 110.88 
112.00 14.60 126.61 101.20 
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negative side: “No, disregard it 
There will not be a dull moment in 
this debate, you may be sure. 

At 3:30 p.m., a real treat and sur- 
prise will be afforded in the panel, 
Opera Advice, in Retrospect, when 
two internationally known former 
Metropolitan Opera singers will ad- 
vise what to do and what not to do 
in seeking an opera career. Weldon 
Whitlock will be the moderator. At 
8:00 P.M., the long awaited Singer of 
the Year Contest will take place, 
with more celebrated singers acting 
as judges. 

The entire Sunday morning will 
be given over to attendance at relig- 
ious services, at a church selected 
by our Kansas City hosts, where the 
delegates of the Convention may at- 
tend in a body, with special music 
appropriate to the occasion by a 
well-known choir. Attendance at 
this service will be entirely option- 
al, respecting the conscience of each 
individual member. 


At 1:30 P.M., a most interesting 
panel, Oratorio, will have as speak- 
ers: Arthur Kraft, well-known ora- 
torio singer and teacher of the East- 
man School of Music; Glen Schnit- 
tke, prominent tenor and authority 
on recitative, and William B. Heyne, 
conductor of the famous Bach So- 
ciety Chorus, of St. Louis, Missouri. 
This will present the viewpoint of 
the teacher, the singer and the con- 
ductor. Harold Haugh, well-known 
in his own right as an oratorio sing- 
er, from the University of Michigan, 
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WELDON WHITLOCK 


Kansas City Expressway and skyline. Photo through courtesy of the KC Chamber of C ree 
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will officiate as the moderator. Fol- 
lowing this, will come the important 
Annual Business Meeting, which 
this year includes the biennial elec- 
tion of national officers. 

At 6:30 P.M., the highlight of the 
entire Convention, the Annual Ban- 
quet, will take place. Negotiations 
are now in progress to secure one of 
the most renowned speakers obtain- 
able for this occasion. Our accom- 
plished President, E. Clifford Toren 
will officiate as toastmaster. This 
year, it is hoped to have a member 
of an outstanding Opera Company 
sing a short recital for the musical 
part of this festive occasion. 

On Monday morning, the first ses- 
sion will be an address on Bridging 
the Gap between Classical and Pop- 
ular Music, with Mr. Eugene Fulton, 
prominent voice teacher of San 
Francisco, as the speaker. 

Between this panel and the fol- 
lowing one, the conventioneers will 
have the delightful pleasure of a 
half-hour recital, when Mr. Hardin 
Van Deursen, of the University of 
Kansas City Voice Department, will 
sing Samuel Barber’s Dover Beach, 
with the string quartet of the Con- 
servatory playing the accompani- 
ment. 

From 10:30 until 12:00 noon there 
will be an important panel: Teen- 


Age Problems with William Rice, 
George Newton, and Melvin Geist 
as speakers, and with Margaret En- 
rico as the moderator. This was one 
of the most asked for discussions of 
the entire program, and should have 
a far-reaching appeal. 

After lunch, the usual lecture-re- 
cital by an outstanding American 
composer and singer will take place. 
Further details on this lecture will 
appear in the December BULLETIN. 

The last panel will be the second 
session of the panel: The Three Most 
Important Problems in Singing and 
the speakers will be: Robert Taylor, 
of Kansas State College; Louis 
Nicholas, of George Peabody Col- 
lege; and John Lester, Head of the 
Voice Department, University of 
Montana. Our distinguished col- 


league, Harold Luckstone, of New 


York University, will act as the 
moderator. 

Now, do we have variety, changes 
and surprises in abundance for those 
who will attend? Many chapters are 
pledging to have ten members from 
their chapters attend the Conven- 
tion. If every chapter would do like- 
wise, we would have not only the 
best convention program yet, but 
the largest attendance. Start now to 
make your plans so that you may 
enjoy the Kansas City convention.¢¢ 
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THE ENIGMA OF TRANSLATIONS 


From time to time, a member or a group of NATS 
will be confronted with a problem concerning the 
profession that could take on national proportions. 
Such is the case of the one related here, submitted 
to the editor under the directed resolution of the 
Colorado Chapter by Silvia R. Bagley. 

“The following question was raised for us by a 
guest-speaker who appeared recently before the Colo- 
rado Chapter. The speaker was Dr. John Newfield, 
sometimes mentioned in the news as Hans Newfield, 
a director for the Greater Denver Opera Association 
and, as well, a director at the famous Aspen Summer 
Festival. 

“Dr. Newfield expressed great concern about the 
mix-ups and annoyances caused by the fact that there 
are many different translations or English versions of 
any European opera which has been put into English. 
He compared this with the convenience which a di- 
rector has when he engages any experienced soloist 
to sing a part in the French [original] version of Car- 
men. If they know the original, they can be counted 
on, automatically, to know the same French version 
which will be known by the rest of the cast. 

“The Greater Denver Opera Association, however, 
gives many of its larger productions in English. On 
occasion, they hire a well-known guest star [usually 
Metropolitan Opera] to come for one of the leads. It 
seems that they have been turned down by one or 
several of whom they wanted particularly to have 
here because the artist approached knew a different 
English version from the one to be used here. The 
excuse given was either that they didn’t feel able to 
relearn the work in a second English version, or that 
there was insufficient time remaining to learn a second 
English version. The absence of standardized English 
versions was cited as one of the hindrances to the 
Opera-in-English movement. 

“Dr. Newfield believes that our organization could 
do something about the situation, even to the extent 
of enlisting the financial support of one of the large 
foundations [Ford, etc.]. Perhaps such a foundation 
would consider the preparation of standardized Eng- 
lish versions of European operas as a big, worthy 
cause. A sum, from such a donor, might be used to 
finance an investigation into the worth of existing 
translations and, in such instances, where more than 
one version exists, resolve them into a single authori- 
tative version. Such a commission could be extended 
to include all the operatic works current in the reper- 
toire. The speaker suggested also that there might be 
a contest set up for those literary-minded music lovers 
and musicians who could be expected to write good 
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English versions of the operas. Their finished efforts 
could then be judged by a committee of experts ap- 
pointed by NATS, and the best results declared stanp- 
ARDIZED VERSIONS, backed by us. In any case, there 
seem to be several methods whereby standardized and 
good English opera versions could be chosen and pub- 
licized. Our guest speaker, however, thought that 
NATS is perhaps the group best fitted to man such a 
project. 

“Maybe this is a matter which should be mentioned 
in THE BuLLeTIN so that NATS members elsewhere 
may read—think over—and then have a chance to 
express themselves on the topic. Getting up good and 
widely-used English versions [I shall say again] is a 
most needed project. If it can be done at all, why 
shouldn’t we [the national organization] be the ones 
to undertake it?” 


IN MOZART’'S TIME 


It was the ascendancy of instrumental music during 
the 18th century, usurping the a priori position of the 
vocal idiom as a predominant shaping force in music 
that restored the authority of the composer and, subse- 
quently, ended the absolute rule of the virtuoso singer. 
The regenerative effect upon the art was salutary, but, 
as a consequence, opera singers of later eras were sub- 
jected to more exacting disciplines than those of their 
18th century counterparts. Mozart increased the signi- 
ficance of the orchestra in the opera framework, but 
always kept it subordinate to the singing action on the 
stage. Instruments and voices would rarely ever enjoy 
the complimentary treatment as received from his 
hands. 

The Mozart letters throw light on a common practice 
of the day; the tailor-made opera role whereby a com- 
poser wrote arias expressly to suit the skill and capri- 
ces of the singer customarily engaged to sing a specific 
role in an opera before it was written. By comparison, 
it may be said that the composer of this time used the 
vocal and intellectual stature of an artist much in the 
same manner as a sculptor uses a live model. 

Leopold Mozart wrote [Nov. 24, 1770] that Mrrri- 
DATE was evolving slowly because Benedetti, who had 
been engaged for the male soprano role, had not yet 
come to Milan, and that little Wolfgang preferred to 
delay composing the arias until after the arrival of the 
primo uomo, in order to “fit the costume to the figure.” 

Ten years later, Wolfgang wrote his father from Mu- 
nich that, after several revisions of the tenor aria in 
Act II of Ipomeneo, Raaff was finally pleased with it. 
On another occasion [Sept. 26, 1781], Wolfgang wrote 
the elder Mozart from Vienna, saying that the favorite 
air, “O wie aengstlich,” from Dir ENTFUEHRUNG, was 
written “expressly to suit Adamberger’s voice.” 

Today, it is more of a matter of fitting the singer to 
the music rather than the music to the singer. Conse- 
quently, in writing for abstract voices, there is little to 
dissuade the composer from regarding the voice as just 
another instrument in the ensemble. 
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from the President 


OME WEEKS AGO, I heard a minister friend of mine, 
Si the course of a talk he was giving, use the phrase: 
“the redeeming power of an ideal.” This utterance, 
somehow, has haunted me. I found myself wondering 
about this matter of an ideal, and how it related to our 
conduct—personally and professionally. What do we 
mean actually when we use this term? Do we con- 
fuse this word, perhaps, with others that seem to have 
a similar connotation? For instance, what do we mean 
when we speak of an ideal situation—the ideal voice, 
or the ideal person for a given role? We mean. pre- 
sumably, that the ultimate has been achieved accord- 
ing to our own standard of perfection. If this be true, 
then what has happened—to our powers of imagination 
and fancy—to our ability to conceive in our minds that 
which does not exist in reality; for, in fact, an ideal is 
in the world of fantasy and does not really exist as a 
reality. Perhaps this, then, is the redeeming power of 
an ideal: it provides us with the necessary INCENTIVE to 
accomplish, in part, those things which lie just beyond 
the ever-expanding horizon of our creative imagina- 
tion; it is the urGE that drives us forward, never allow- 
ing us to stagnate or die spiritually; it is the POWER 
that redeems us from depths of self-satisfaction and 
mental death. It is even more than that—for it gives 
us, first of all, the viston to embark upon new projects 
and the courAGE to work toward their realization. 

While the life of the idealist is productive and satis- 
fying, it is not always a happy one. There is always the 
frustration of seeing one’s fondest hopes and aspira- 
tions not fully realized; of knowing, in spite of one’s 
best efforts and intentions, that time slips by while 


- one’s goals remain only dreams, sometimes seemingly 


within grasp, and yet—constantly eluding the out- 
stretched hand. There is the pain of feeling that one is 
misunderstood and that one’s motives are questioned. 
This is the point where it is easy to capitulate; where it 
seems wise and profitable to lower standards and ac- 
cept a lesser degree of perfection; when it is easier to 
say, “what is the use,” and to tolerate things of lesser 
value and beauty—to become satisfied with the status 
quo. Gradually, we fall back into a greater degree of 
complacency, where nothing seems to matter except 
day-to-day existence. Probably, the worst state of all is 
when self-pity deprives us not only of our ideals, but 
also of our powers of sound reasoning and logic. 
Sometimes, I feel there is the grave danger also, 
on the part of the so-called idealist, to confuse the 
ideal with prejudice. We hear teachers say: I am a per- 
fectionist and will not tolerate that kind of singing in 
my studio. I don’t approve of that kind of song litera- 
ture, it is cheap, or meaningless, or cannot compare 
with the music of the old masters. It violates my sense 
of melody, or harmony. And so it goes! It is important 
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to maintain one’s standards of performance as well as 
of music performed. It is essential that one adheres to 
the concepts that are valid and that have proved them- 
selves in the studio through bringing about satisfactory 
results in the development of our students. This, how- 
ever, should not blind us to the possibility that other 
methods may work as well. Other teachers, with slight- 
ly different ideas as to the ideal singer, or the ideal 
tone, may have something in their favor. The perfect 
song’ has not yet been written. Though we may prefer 
the type of music that has been most predominant in 
our experience, there is a wealth of material still that 
others have explored and have found useful and satis- 
fying. A person without ideals soon develops a toler- 
ance for the undesirable modes of conduct and things 
of lesser artistic value. The person who clings to his 
prejudices soon becomes intolerant and circumscribes 
his thinking and activities in an ever-compressing 
sphere where life becomes meaningless, sad and un- 
fruitful. The true idealist lives in a realm of ever-ex- 
panding vistas; for he is not bound by that which al- 
ready exists, though he may approve of it and enjoy 
it. He roams in unexplored realms of creativeness at 
will, drawing on what he has already experienced to 
gain understanding of that which still lies beyond the 
known and the present. 

We are just beginning a new year of work and re- 
sponsibilities after a few brief weeks of relaxation and 
freedom from the worries and anxieties of a busy pro- 
fessional life. Perhaps, during these more carefree 
days, we have found ourselves reliving the golden mo- 
ments of a recital, concert, or opera in which it seemed 
that somehow our whole concept of musical beauty 
was realized. There may have been even a recollec- 
tion of a particularly talented pupil who seemed some- 
how to meet our highest ideals. Pleasant as this pas- 
time may have been, there is the danger that a certain 
amount of sentimentality and nostalgia may have en- 
tered into our picture to color it with overly attractive 
hues. We cannot afford to dwell in the past, satisfying 
as it may be. There remains still the distant goals to be 
reached; the newer techniques to be mastered; the 
challenge of new students to be met; and the ever 
higher standards to be maintained. The rich success 
and satisfaction of the coming months will depend upon 
our attitude in dealing with the daily problems of our 
professional life. It is my hope that we may begin with 
renewed vitality and inspiration, and that we may 
realize fully our fondest hopes and highest ideals. 
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HAROLD C. LUCKSTONE 


Nationalism and Peniod 


: ew ABOVE TITLE covers a subject of 
such magnitude, that the writer, 
through necessity, must limit this 
article to those facts and events 
which strike his fancy. Likewise, the 
specific date of 1650 should be con- 
sidered merely as one of convenient 
embarkation. Actually, around 1650 
and for many years thereafter, the 
French were poor seconds to the 
Italians in music, even though Ver- 
sailles was the center of European 
culture, society, and politics. Un- 
questionably, the Court’s élite and 
critics were continually casting their 
eyes across the lofty Alps to satisfy 
their appetites in music. 

History informs us that a few cen- 
turies previous the French were out- 
standing producers of music, espe- 
cially song. They were noted for 
their jongleurs, troubadors, and 
trouveres; for their instigating chan- 
sons populaires, gay dance tunes, 
naive pastoral melodies, Christmas 
carols, and advanced sacred music. 
While literature and general art con- 
tinued to sparkle in France during 
the post-Renaissance period, music 
then, and for some 300 years there- 
after, was centered in the mod- 
ern land of Caesar for the most part. 
True, every now and then some non- 
Italian genius would suddenly ap- 
pear upon the horizon to offer the 
world-at-large musical creativeness 
of lasting value. 

France was not asleep, however. 
The innately keen French mind 
could not be contained forever in en- 
slaved imitation; it could not remain 
subjected indefinitely to another na- 
tion. France was too active itself in 
worldly affairs, intellectual and 
artistic production, and creative in- 
dividualism. Besides, the language 
was, and is, too euphonious to resist 
being transmitted into attractive mu- 
sic of its own. 


During the time of Lully, a favor- 
ite musician of the Court, France 
suddenly began to awaken. Lully 
was born in Italy, but settled in 
France in his early teens. Although, 
Italian in essence, he managed even- 
tually to adjust himself to French 
style and color, and gave consider- 
able assistance to the French im- 
pulse. However, Lully suc- 
ceeded duly by two-noted all-French 
musicians, André Campra and Jean- 
Philippe Rameau, who contributed 
even further to the cause. 

Rameau, at all times indisputably 
French, was an innovator well ahead 
of his time. As an outstanding critic 
and composer, he donated consider- 
ably. While his achievement in the 
vocal field seemed of somewhat 
lesser value [frequently displaying 
dryness, odd rhythm, overdone em- 
bellishments, peculiar current con- 
ventionalism and color, and, unfor- 
tunately, weak piano accompani- 
ments], some of his airs still are 
regarded highly. However, because 
they are different and difficult, they 
require a notably sensitive artist— 
preferably French—to be well per- 
formed. 

While France had not rid itself 
entirely of foreign influence, French 
individualism gradually was 
strengthening its cause. A dozen 
prominent names could be men- 
tioned here, including Luigi Cheru- 
bini [originally Italian] and André 
Grétry [originally Belgian]. Grétry 
could well have been born in France, 
for he excelled in a distinctly French 
type of lyrical declamation and at- 
tractive melody—plus charm, sim- 
plicity, and vivacity—to such an 
extent he was often called the “Mo- 
liére of music.” 

During this period, all art and lit- 
erature adhered to the strictly con- 
ventional form of Classicism. The 


“Bel Can‘o” school of Italy which 
led the way in song did likewise, 
even when eventually adding orna- 
mental frills—sometimes in excess. 
The French followed suit. Not for 
long, however, because soon there- 
after the famous French Revolution 
occurred, which also was to affect 
other countries and people as well. 
It actually set fire to the bomb which 
was to shatter Classicism in favor of 
Romanticism, fostering everywhere 
a new style of freedom of expres- 
sion. French literature and _ art 
caught the mood—and music felt a 
sympathetic impetus. 

Although French composers 


» 


showed a higher degree of French | 


color in most of their songs in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
they still gave preference to the Ital- 
ian form and style in opera. By the 
end of the century, however, the 
truly French song-type gained rank 
and recognition, competing with the 
salient Teutonic school to its east. 
In fact, in its own distinct manner, it 
became as impressive as the German 
Lied—especially as it procedeed into 
the twentieth century. 

True, most of the nineteenth cen- 
tury French operas could be classi- 
fied as Italian in flavor, even though 
the lyrics were in French. Some 
could easily be transferred for per- 
formance to Italy, the lyrics trans- 
lated into Italian, without any no- 
ticeable change in effect. On the 
other hand, could one cite works 
more French [practically impossible 
to be performed if sung in any other 
language] than Bizet’s Les Pecheurs 
de Perles, Lalo’s Le Roi d’Ys, Jon- 
ciéres’ Chevalier Jean, Massenet’s 
Le Jongleur de Notre Dame, Char- 
pentier’s Louise, and in the twenti- 
eth century Debussy’s Pelléas et Meé- 
lisande? 

Regarding composers from 1830 on 
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din Gnench Song 1650 


in the true song-field, attention 
should be directed first to these 
early names of note: Berlioz, Bizet, 


Chabrier, Delibes, Franck, Godard, ’ 


Gounod, Lalo, Massenet, Paladilhe, 
Saint-Saens, and Weckerlin—then, 
in turn, to those that followed—some 
even more famous: Chaminade, 
Chausson, Debussy, Duparc, Fauré, 
Fourdrain, Hahn, Hue, d’Indy, 
Koechlin, Pierné, Ravel, Rousseau, 
Satie, de Sévérac, Szulc, “Les Six,” 
etc. 

Before proceeding further, it 
might be well to see how music, 
especially song, fared generally in 
France in relation to national char- 
acteristics and period trends. As a 
nation, in spite of its many ups and 
downs, France has always managed 
to get along pretty well on its own. 
Like the United States, it could iso- 
late itself from other countries and 
continue to live on its own resources 
if necessary. No doubt, this may be 
one good reason for the Frenchman 
being so constantly individualistic 
and independent in ideas—and for 
sO many years, a leader in the vari- 
ous arts. 

As a people, the French may be 
criticized by some more “stable” 
types as being too temperamental and 
emotional. These supposed faults, 
however, are sometimes very worth- 
while in creative art, providing they 
are under logical control and good 
reasoning. The Frenchman can real- 
ly think, although perhaps some- 
times a little too critically and se- 
verely. Everyone knows that his 
mind is notably quick and original; 
likewise, clever and witty, with a 
tendency often towards the risqué. 
Such traits can be transmitted read- 
ily into art. The Frenchman has 
always been noted, in particular, for 
distinct individualism; so much so, 
that in the last hundred years not 
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only has he risen in artistic strength 
and musical feeling, but also has 
developed a branch of vocal compo- 
sition that has proved itself creative, 
unusual, and expressive of his own 
specific characteristics—French “to 
the nth degree.” 

As to period trends, one might 
study French history and draw some 
logical conclusions. All one need 
do to analyze the development of 
French song composition, however, 
is to follow the progressive order of 
the schools of literature, especially 
poetry; and to a certain extent, for 
that matter, the various groups of 
painters. When the great French 
Classicists, such as Corneille, Mo- 
liére, and Racine, were all the vogue, 
the composition field remained whol- 
ly Classic. Not so long thereafter, 
general restlessness, the forerunner 
of the French Revolution, began to 
show effect on the various courses 
of events. In drama, Beaumarchais’ 
“poke-fun” comedy was being felt 
by the people and was expressing 
the uneasy vein of the country; and 
in literature proper, the satire of 
Voltaire and the non-conformity of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau reacted like- 
wise. 

Music moved more slowly, how- 
ever—uncertain at the time as to 
where and how to go. The French 
showed some interest in ideas ex- 
pressed by the famous Gluck, who 
was persuaded to come to Paris to 
compose and produce opera in 
French. This Austrian genius was by 
nature somewhat revolutionary; he 
had distinct views of his own, show- 
ing certain innovations and suggest- 
ing principles quite contrary to the 
strictly classic rules. Despite Gluck’s 
popularity, nothing particularly 
startling seemed to stem from him 
French vocal music. 


to 


the 


(Pnorent 


As the nineteenth century got well 
under way, most of Europe discov- 
ered itself falling into the throes of 
Romanticism. Literature and art 
sought opportunity for freedom of 
expression and new measn to depict 
emotions. Opera in Italy was about 
to launch on a new and great adven- 
ture. In Germany, Beethoven and 
Schubert were leading their coun- 
try into a period of supreme song 
literature. But what about “la belle 
France”? 

For some reason or other, it would 
seem as though the time was not yet 
ripe for her to make her entrance 
upon the stage of prominence and 
distinction. Indeed, France was to 
produce some good music, to present 
some composers of note; but she 
could not seem to break away en- 
tirely from certain customs of old 
and from leaning once more, espe- 
cially in opera, upon the shoulders 
of sunny Italy. The charm and grace 
of the Versailles Court were still no- 
ticeable in songs of innocent pastoral 
flavor or light romantic color. 

The French School of Romanti- 
cism boomed especially in literature, 

[Please turn the page.] 
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producing a group of such eminent 
poets as Victor Hugo, Alfred de 
Musset, Théophile Gautier, Alfred 
de Vigny, and Alphonse de Lamar- 
tine. Many of their fine poems were 
set to delightful vocal tunes by vari- 
ous composers of note. Yet while 
this wave of romanticism produced 
good French songs with a certain at- 
tractively Gallic flavor—in general, 
these compositions could not be clas- 
sified as outright French or too sin- 
gularly different. 

The impetus to portray truly 
French music seemingly was de- 
layed again. This could have been 
partly due to the Romantic poets, 
who effected worthy products but 
seemed restless—longing for some- 
thing beyond, perhaps something 
more distinctly French. As a result, 
a number of them revolted in due 
time, to form a group called: Les 
Parnassiens. The person urging 
them on was none other than Gau- 
tier, at one time an ardent Roman- 
ticist. These poets advocated a seem- 
ing about-face, endeavoring to sup- 
press personal feeling and subdue 
the prevailing bombastic mode of 
expression. They favored more ana- 
lytical and picturesque display, more 
imagination. They sought to culti- 
vate poetry as true poetry, not as a 
means of portraying emotional color. 
“Art for art’s sake” was their slogan. 
The most forceful producer was Le- 
conte de Lisle, although also worthy 
of note were Baudelaire, de Ban- 
ville, Lahor, Prudhomme, and Rich- 
epin. 

Did this supposed new school of 
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poetry actually stir up feeling among 
French song composers? Who 
knows! The principles involved 
hardly induced any strange or novel 
musical effects. Yet, with the 
Frenchman at that time fully ready 
in music to tread on other grounds, 
the agitated ‘“Parnassiens’” must 
surely have given him the incentive 
to try something different, to devi- 
ate in style and color from German 
Lieder and Italian opera—to season 
his musical food “a la cuisine fran- 
caise.” The output of these poets was 
absorbed with zest by such note- 
worthy song composers as Gabriel 
Fauré and others. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
these “Parnassiens” showed little 
unity or cooperation. Each one 
seemed too much out for himself. As 
time went on, he became more rest- 
less and dissatisfied, and kept fum- 
bling for other ideas, groping in the 
dark for something more magnetic 
and appealing. In due time, he and 
the newer poets suddenly felt at- 
tracted by a new type of painting 
that was creating curious interest 
and controversial criticism. 

This novelty was being presented 
by a bizarre set of artists, who were 
exhibiting a seemingly irregular and 
inconceivable style. These ““‘strange 
painters” were henceforth to be 
called Impressionists. Just why this 
title? And what were they trying 
to convey? The exact origin of title 
could well be disputed. One author- 
ity argues that in 1874 [another says 
earlier] these artists put on a private 
exhibition in Paris [having been de- 
nied entrance into the celebrated 
Salon]. Claude Monet was offering a 
painting entitled “Impression—Sun- 
rise” [another source of information 
contradicts this, calling it “Sunset— 
Impression”]; from whence the 
name. A completely different ac- 
count seems equally plausible and 
interesting. Around 1860 [or per- 
haps a few years later], Monet was 
exhibiting a supposedly unconven- 
tional painting, violating previous 
rules of lighting and composition. At 
any rate, it appeared quite vague 
and rather dreamy—so much so that 
some derisive and disparaging ob- 
server described it facetiously as the 
artist’s odd and personal impression. 
The group immediately appropri- 
ated it as their heading, for it well 


described their design towards ob- 
secure coloring and dreamy picturiza- 
tion. 

The poets immediately jumped on 
the band wagon, and began to pro- 
duce literary stanzas built upon 
imagery, with dreaminess, haziness, 
and obscurity. They spoke entirely 
from within themselves; they delib- 
erately wrote in a vague, intellectual 
manner, requesting the reader to be 
kind enough to dissect the lines and 
determine thereby the underlying 


symbolic meaning. However, not | 


caring to use or be known by the 
same title, lest they be accused of 
aping, these poets decided to call 
themselves Symbolists. The leader 


of this new set was Mallarmé, assist- | 


ed by Baudelaire, Rimbaud, and the 
most outstanding of all [in a class by 
himself], Paul Verlaine. There were 
others too, including Jean Lahor 
and the Belgians, Maeterlinck and 
Verhaeren — and to some extent, 
Jammes and Claudel. 

Whether or not around this time, 
the creative musicians in France 
gave much attention to the painting 
vogue is hard to say. But the mo- 
ment the Symbolists produced oddly 
different, yet fascinating, rhymes in 
a completely new style and uncon- 
ventional meter, composers craving 
for new means and forms of expres- 
sion laid siege to these poems and 
immediately transmitted them into 
outstanding vocal compositions—un- 
questionably the most _ distinctly 
unique French of all French songs 
written to date. This school was not 
in any way adverse to being classi- 
fied under the title of “Impression- 
ism,” for that term to them truly 


described the specific purpose of . 


their musical thoughts. 

No need of going into details re- 
garding this new style in music, for 
its two forerunners, painting and 
poetry, portend its specific traits. 
However, the musical art through 
rhythm, tone color and harmony, 
found opportunity to go even fur- 


~ 


ther. Consequently, the following , 


few pertinent adjectives can well 
depict its essence and flavor: aes- 
thetic, exotic, hazy, drowsy; vague, 
dreamy, obscure, subtle, metaphori- 
cal; tropical, oriental; mysterious, 
mystic; soothing, intoxicating, re- 
pressing. In an Impressionistic song, 
the performer rarely seeks applause. 
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On the contrary, he strives to set 
his audience in a sort of nebular 
mood. But it takes a true artist to 
sell the song properly, one thorough- 
ly versed in French music, language 
and diction. 

The two supreme producers of 
Impressionistic song material were 
Fauré and Debussy. American crit- 
ics and musicologists only too often 
dsecribe this school tersely and er- 
roneously as follows: “Impression- 
ism means Debussyism.” This in- 
variably presumes that no one else 
belonged to the select set, or if so, 
ever produced anything of real 
worth. Undoubtedly, as an all-around 
composer, Debussy was superb in 
developing this new branch of music. 
On the other hand, some authorities 
rate Fauré the superior as a song 
writer. Other composers well worth 
mentioning are Chausson, Duparc, 
Hahn, Hue, Moret, Ravel, Szulc, etc. 

One might cite here a smaller in- 
terjacent French school of composi- 
tion, less important but highly re- 
spected, although it did not pene- 
trate too deeply into song: Neo-Clas- 
sicism, fostered by César Franck. Its 


main object was to simplify music, 
to combat the tide rushing towards 
complex modernism; to recreate 
through simple modern craftsman- 
ship an abstract, informal and intel- 
lectual musical style of the old Clas- 
sic period, at times even bordering 
on religious mysticism. Franck’s 
most outstanding pupil and follower 
was Vincent d’Indy. Others of note 
were influenced too, including Ravel 
and Stravinsky. 

At this point of development, 
French art in general could easily 
have coasted along on its laurels. It 
had made a reputation. Why go on? 
However, it seemingly could not re- 
sist the temptation of further adven- 
ture. It just had to amplify to the 
extreme those odd ideas of its prede- 
cessors. Its next goal was Modern- 
ism. 

The painters in their way created 
queer and zig-zag picturization, run- 
ning from works a la Picasso to dis- 
illusioned and distorted “out-of-line- 
and-proportion” imagery. The poets 
too ran ragged, enveloping in quick 
order a_ succession of so-called 
groups of extremists: Cubism, Da- 


daism, Humanism, Radicalism, Sim- 
ultaneism, Unanism, etc. Modernism 
in due time became Ultra-Modern- 
ism. The poets’ slogan was something 
on this order: under all circum- 
stances, “la rime bizarre.” 

France was not the only country 
affected by this latest trend, but the 
French were undoubtedly in the 
thick of the battle, whether or not 
classified as the actual leaders. The 
effort was not in vain, since some 
interesting works resulted. How- 
ever, upon song composition these 
new ideas were not as influential as 
were those of the former schools. 
While harmony to some extent did 
follow a somewhat extreme course, 
the frequent attempts in painting 
and poetry to eliminate form and 
metric line were not able to attain 
equivalent effects in song. Of course, 
every now and then freak songs of 
some sort, violating fixed standards, 
have appeared on the scene, among 
which in originality and attraction, 
the French have contributed their 
share. 

As time marched on, there came 

[Please turn to page 28.] 


new vocal music 


poetry 


THE SINGING EARTH Elinor Remick Warren 


in 


Based on poems by Carl Sandburg, THE SINGING EARTH is composed of four individual songs, 
Great Memories; Summer Stars; Tawny Days; and The Wind Sings Welcome. The’ symphonic 
poem, THE SINGING EARTH is available for the combined talents of soprano and orchestra 
[orchestra score and parts on rental in original high key]. Individual songs are sold separately: 
GREAT MEMORIES [high or medium voice]; SUMMER STARS [high or low voice]; TAWNY 
DAYS [high or medium voice]; THE WIND SINGS WELCOME [high or medium voice]. 
Individual songs, .75 each 


MUSIC 


FIVE LANDSCAPES Music by Alan Thomas 


Texts by T. 8. Eliot 


An exciting new song-cycle of five selections, each is effective whether 
sung individually or as a recital group. Written in a moderate con- 
temporary idiom, each number is refreshing and descriptive in both 
music and text. 


THE LORD HAS A CHILD 


by William Schuman 


An inspirational song based on a text by Langston Hughes. Pub- 
lished for High voice and for Medium voice.—.75 each key. 
[Also available for SATB and SSA @ .20] 


Cape Anne; New Hampshire; Rannoch, By Glenncoz; Usk; Virginia. 
Individual songs, .75 each 


Available at your nearby music dealer or 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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ARKANSAS 


The 1957 Spring Meeting was held on 
the campus of Arkansas State Teachers 
College in Conway on March 2. It was 
begun with an Informal Coffee in the 
morning. The business session was con- 
cerned primarily with the discussion and 
revision of proposed chapter by-laws 
which were submitted by the constitution 
committee. 

Miss Elizabeth Ellis of Fayetteville, 
Chapter President, spoke briefly about the 
purpose and aims of a state chapter, and 
Richard Brothers of the University of 
Arkansas led a discussion concerning song 
literature suitable for beginning singers. 

A concert at the Collegium Musicum of 
Arkansas State Teachers College was at- 
tended by the members. The next chapter 
meeting is scheduled for November 1957, 
and will be held on the University of 
Arkansas campus at Fayetteville. 


COLORADO 


The last official meeting of the season 
took place on April 20th, 1957. At that 
time, the following officers were elected 
for the 1957-58 season: Berton Coffin, 
President; Edward Anderson, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Charles Byers, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. We are looking forward to a suc- 
cessful year under their guidance. 


DELAWARE 


Following a delicious buffet supper at 
the home of Mrs. Esther Bradley on May 
26th at 6:30 P.M., a short business meet- 
ing was held to elect officers for the 
1957-58 season. The nominating commit- 


A glance through the October Bulletin’s 
Chapter Notes points up certain indul- 
gences by chapters that need to be rem- 
edied in the interest of better reporting. 
No doubt some of you will be disappointed 
to find a particular chapter not repre- 
sented in this issue, Seventeen overlooked 
making a report of their activities. Others 
just got around to reporting early March 
events; one even discussed a meeting of 
October 1956. It would be more desirable 
for reports to be made within reasonable 
limits. In order that chapter secretaries 
may be helped in this direction, the fol- 
lowing policy is hereby laid down: NEws 
ITEMS WHICH PREDATE THE EDITORIAL DEAD- 
LINE OF THE LAST PREVIOUS ISSUE MAY NOT 
BE INCLUDED IN A CURRENT ISSUE. For exam- 
ple: the editorial deadline of the May 15th 
issue was April 10th. In the interest of 
all, news that occurred prior to that date 
should have been in the May 15th issue 
—not in the October Ist issue. Let’s say 
that from now on this won't occur. Every- 
one will restrict themselves to current 
reporting. Your cooperation is appreciated! 
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tee suggested the following slate: Mrs. 
Sarah R. Frye, President; Mrs. Esther R. 
Bradley, Vice-President; Mrs. Wm. duPont 
Stafford, Secretary; and Mrs. Helen S. 
Cruser, Treasurer. Since there were no 
further nominations from the floor, a mo- 
tion was made, seconded, and carried that 
the nominations be closed, and that the 
secretary be instructed to cast a unani- 
mous ballot. 

The business meeting was then ad- 
journed, and our President introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Dr. Frank Chees- 
man, head of the voice department, West 
Chester State Teachers College, who spoke 
on: Voice of the High School and College 
Student. After a question period, which 
proved very stimulating, a pleasurable 
evening was brought to a close. 
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DETROIT 


A buffet supper was served to twenty- 
two members and guests at Kormendy’s 
Restaurant on May 11th. At 8:00 P.M., 
President McLean called the assembly into 
session for a brief business meeting. 

Margit Kormendy, chairman of the 
Nominations Committee presented a slate, 
resulting in the election of the following 
officers for the 1957-58 season: Amos Eb- 
ersole, President; Harry Seitz and Donald 
Armand, First Vice-Presidents; Helen 
Hopkins and Cameron McLean, Second 
Vice-Presidents; Florence Konkle, Re- 
cording Secretary; Margit Kormendy, 
Treasurer; Gerre Wood Bowers, Program 
Chairman; Ida Kitching Cordes, Publicity 
Chairman; and Helen Hopkins, Hospital- 
ity-Social Chairman. 

Our new president made a brief request 
for loyalty and co-operation, promising 
his full effort toward continuing the suc- 
cess of the chapter. Cameron McLean was 
greeted by a standing ovation as the 
creator of the chapter [1949] and as the 
pilot of the organization for the past eight 
years. 

The entertainment of the evening began 
with a group of songs by Cyril Wezemael, 
accompanied by his daughter. The enjoy- 
able evening closed with beautiful color 
slides of a trip through the music centers 
of Europe, inimitably narrated by Marie 
Joy Curtiss. 

A mid-summer board meeting and the 
activities of the program committee prom- 
ises an active season of worth to all 
concerned. The chapter has been asssigned 
a specialized session on the Michigan 
Music Teachers Convention to be held in 
Grand Rapids early in November. We're 
also looking forward to having the NATS 
Convention here in Detroit in 1958! 
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KANSAS CITY AREA 


The chapter met at the Second Presby- 
terian Church of Kansas City on June 
9th. President Van Deursen presented Miss 


Josephine Mader, Kansas City soprano, 
in a group of four songs by the late 
Kansas City composer, Powell Weaver. 
Her rendition was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by many who were friends of 
Powell Weaver. 

Lt. Gov. Stanley Deacon led a lively 
discussion concerning the chapter’s musi- 
cal contribution for the first night of the 
Convention. Ideas were excellent and 
numerous, revealing the healthy interest 
and participation of the chapter. The 
decision as to which of these ideas to use 
was postponed due to the need for more 
information from national officers. 

The publicity committee reported on its 
intentions. The social committee was 
given a more definite concept of its re- 
sponsibilities. The meetng was adjourned 
for refreshments served by Edna Forsythe 
and Evaline Hartley. 

Interest in the Convention has awakened 
the chapter. It is most eager to let its 
guests know that they have been terribly 
mislead—six-guns and Indians are some- 
thing of the past, and steak is not our 
only product. [Editor’s Note: Don’t play 
it down too much! Perhaps some of our 
Eastern friends will come just for that. 
Oh well, K.C. still has Harry close by if 
an added attraction is needed.] This group, 
who contributes so much to the cultural 
life of this beautiful city, feels a heavy 
responsibility and is doing everything in 
its power to meet it. With all its planning 
goes the hope that many will attend the 
convention to see just what this Heart of 
America really is—and why we like it. 


LOS ANGELES 


With its new slate of officers: Lee Hardy, 
President; Patricia Baker, Vice-President; 
Kathryn Wentz, Secretary; and Charles 
Keep, Treasurer—the Los Angeles Chapter 
is looking forward to an exciting and 
informative season. 

The general topic of the year will be 
The Technique of Singing, and the eight 
programs will be under the chairmanship 
of G. Wade Ferguson, with each program 


~ 


devoted to various phases of the subject. ' 


The new membership chairman will be 
Price Dunlavy, and the hospitality chair- 
man, Patricia Baker. 

Several board meetings were held dur- 
ing the summer, and plans developed dur- 
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ing these meetings include changes in the 
constitution and by-laws; preparation for 
the Singer of the Year Auditions, under 
the chairmanship of Jerold Shepherd [Lt. 
Governor for the California-Western Re- 
gion]; and a series of at least three evening 
recitals, featuring students of various age 
groups. These programs will be handled 
by Florence Russell and Llewelyn Rob- 
erts, co-chairmen. The first meeting of 
the new year will be held in the spacious 
studios of Florence Russell, immediate 
past-president of the Los Angeles Chapter. 


NASHVILLE AREA 


The chapter held its last meeting of the 
year, April 20, 1957, in the home of Miss 
Irma Lee Batey. The subject of the even- 
ing was Contemporary Song Repertoire 
for Teaching. Henry O. Arnold, Jr., led 
the discussion, and circulated some fifty 
or sixty songs which were perused by all 
present. 

An important business meeting followed 
with the election of officers for the coming 
year. They are: Mr. Francis R. Cossen- 
tine, President; Mr. Henry O. Arnold, 
Jr., Vice-President; and Mrs. Frederec B. 
Cothren, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Miss Batey was a most gracious hostess 
and those present experienced a_ highly 
enjoyable evening. 


NEW JERSEY 


The third and fourth meetings of the 
1956-57 season were held on March 10, 
1957 at Montclair State Teacher’s College, 
and on June 15, 1957 at the home of Pres- 
ident Madeliene Bartell. A program of 
music of HENRY PURCELL was given by 
students and alumni of the State Teachers 
College under the direction of Jean Lud- 
man in Chapin Hall on the campus. In- 
cluded on the program were vocal solos, 
duets, music for voice and orchestral in- 
struments, and music for brass. The sing- 
ers displayed an understanding of the 
style of this music and impressed the 
audience with their sincerity, poise, and 
beautiful vocal tone. Informal reports were 
given by three members of the New Jersey 
Chapter who had attended the Buffalo 
Convention and a social hour, with tea 
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served by the Women of Dalphac, fol- 
lowed. 

Members of the chapter were guests of 
President Bartell at her home in West- 
field, for a delicious supper followed by 
the Annual Business Meeting and election 
of officers, in June. The slate was pre- 
sented by Scripps Beebee, chairman of 
the nominating committee. Elected officers 
are: President, Madeliene Bartell; Vice- 
President, Florence Kearney; Recording 
Secretary, Leonore Scattergood; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Jean Ludman; Treas- 
urer, Emily Wilder. Guests were Mr. and 
Mrs. Homer Mowe of the New York Chap- 
ter. Annual reports were read and accept- 
ed, and plans for the coming year were 
discussed. Welcome was given to Dr. Sam- 
uel Peck, a new member. 

Three members of the chapter were 
guests of Regional Governor Gertrude 
Ehrhart in July at her delightful summer 
home for an Eastern summer get-together, 
and joined in the discussion of Eastern 
regional business. Five members of the 
chapter attended the Andover Workshop 
and returned full of inspiration for the 
work of the coming year. 

The first meeting of the 1957-58 season 
will be held at Lauter Hall in Newark 
on Oct. 5th at eight o’clock, under the 
direction of Florence Kearney, program 
chairman. As the New Jersey Chapter 
will be hosts for the EasTERN REGIONAL 
MEETING on November 23rd, at the State 
Teachers College in Montclair, committees 
will be appointed and plans made to as- 
sure the visiting NATS members a hearty 
welcome and stimulating session. This 
regional meeting is under the direction 
of Gertrude Ehrhart, Eastern Regional 
Governor, with Madeliene Bartell, Eastern 
Lieutenant-Governor as host, and Jean 
Ludman, of the faculty of the State Teach- 
ers College, as local chairman. Florence 
Kearney has charge of finances and other 
chapter members are assisting in a variety 
of ways. [Editor’s Note: They’re really 
hitting the ball in the Eastern Region. 
For the moment the New Jersey Chapter 
seems to be taking the lead. Any chal- 
lengers? | 


NEW YORK 


The chapter held its final meeting of the 
season at the studio of President Homer 


Mowe, on April 29, 1957. The chapter 
members were pleasantly surprised by a 
visit from Gertrude Ehrhart, Eastern Re- 
gional Governor. President Mowe reported 
on the study group activity, and discussed 
the chapter’s plans for the coming year. 
The new slate of officers was presented by 
Walter Mattern, chairman of the -nomi- 
nating committee, and elected; namely, 
Homer Mowe, President; Leon Carson, 
Vice-President; Lila LeeRoy, Secretary; 
Violet Johnson, Treasurer; Grace Leslie, 
Past-President; Rosalie Miller, Dolf Swing, 
and Alfred Hopkins, Board of Directors. 
Homer Mowe then expressed his appre- 
ciation to the officers for their good work 
and cooperation. At the close of the meet- 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. Mowe graciously served 
refreshments. 


ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 


The chapter will open the season on 
September 29th. The same officers have 
been re-elected from last year. There will 
be six meetings during the year. On Sep- 
tember 29th, Dr. William Heyne will speak 
on Desussy. Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue 
will be given with Mildred Haas, soprano, 
Weldon Whitlock, tenor and Keith Forney, 
baritone, as soloists. On October 20th, the 
topic will be Giacomo Puccini and RIcH- 
ARD Strauss. On November 17th, the sub- 
ject will be Huco Wotr, JosePpH Marx and 
Gustav MAHLER. January 12th will feature 
contemporary American composers: SAM- 
UEL BARBER, GIAN CARLO MENOTTI and 
CasTEL-Nuovo Tepesco. The composers to 
be discussed on February 23rd will be 
JoHN Duke, NorMAN DELLO Jolo, 
Norporr and WILLIAM BercsmA, while the 
last meeting will be devoted to American 
folksongs with the work of Ernst Bacon, 
JOHN JacoB NILEs and CLIFForD SHAW in 
this area being considered. 

The chapter has set a goal of at least 
five new members for the season. Ten 
members have already pledged to attend 
the National Convention at Kansas City. 


TWIN CITIES 


Our meetings this year have been in- 
structive, interesting and enjoyable. Eve- 
ryone has worked to make our chapter 

[Please turn to page 31.) 


OFFICIAL DEADLINE NOTICE FOR THE DECEMBER BULLETIN 


— you lay aside your BULLETIN, please get out your appointment 
book and mark the deadline for the December issue—OcToser 28, 1957. 
To be sure to get off copy in time, it would be an act of insurance if you 
would mark October 21st as a preliminary warning date. Your cooperation 
in reporting changes in chapter officers would be appreciated greatly. Re- 
fer to the back cover of THE BULLETIN and pattern your report after the pre- 
sent manner of listing. This will be your only deadline notice. Thank you!_- 
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Special 


PHYSIOLOGY SINGING 


Racu 


Those who participated in the Chattanooga Convention un- 
der the able leadership of J. Oscar Miller and Louis Nicholas 
may recall the special work-committee that dealt with the 
question, “How To Train for Power.” Little did the committee 
know then that Dr. Raoul Husson and his associates, at that 
time, had been engaged for almost three years in research on 
this subject. 

The National Association of Teachers of Singing and 
readers of The Bulletin have been singularly honored in that 
this eminent vocal research scientist has prepared a résumé of 
some six years research on this subject especially for The Bulle- 
tin. This is completely new research, accompanied by new il- 
lustrations and photographs. Dr. Husson has not yet published 
anything on this study in either French or German. This is a 
Bulletin first! 


This article is published here as part of the Research Commit-: 


tee’s effort to keep the profession informed of the latest de- 
velopment’s in research. It was translated from the French by 
one of NATS’ most scholarly members, Harold Luckstone, at 
the request of the Editor. As usual, the Editor has taken some 
liberties with the translation. 

For the benefit of new members and new readers, Dr. Raoul 
Husson, is a Lecturer on Phonation in the Faculty of Sciences 
at the University of Paris. Interested readers are referred to 
the December 1956, February 1957 and May 1957 issues for pre- 
vious articles by Husson, and implications of the Husson research. 
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here do not exist two different phonation physiologies, 

one for the singer, one for the non-singer. However, 
singing conditicns in large performance halls; for instance, 
50,000 cubic meters | 1,765,700 cu. ft.|, like the Paris Opera, 
prescribe special demands. The singer’s larynx meets the 
latter only if under special physiological condition. Since 
1951, this physiological conditioning has formed the subject 
of deep study. I present herewith a concise résumé of the 
main results. 

THE THREE REQUIREMENTS FOR SINGING WITH Power. Sing- 
ing with marked power |stage performance singing! de- 
mands three essentials of the singer: 

[1] A demand of frequencies: Man speaks in a chest tone 
with a wave-band averaging 100-200 cycles | 80-160 in the 
low voice; 130-260 in the high|. He never exceeds 300 cycles 
at his loudest. The woman who speaks with the chest tone 
rarely deviates from 180-280; if she speaks in the head 
voice, she averages 300-500. On the other hand, men and 
women singers readily use the top extremes of their respect- 
ive registers. In the chest voice: 400 for the bass and 580 for 
the tenor. In the head voice: 800 for the contralto and 1,100 
for the soprano |occasionally, 1,300|. Public performance 
singing thus requires extensive usage of vibratory ability 
of the larynx. 
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with POWER 


|2|A demand of intensity: The sonority level of intimate 
conversation does not exceed 40 decibels. Chamber singing 
rarely reaches 80. The powerful voices on the lyric stage 
advance to 125 and 130 decibels at one meter | 3.281 ft.| from 
the mouth. From 40 to 130 decibels, the acoustical power 
which is developed |expressed the watts| is a billion times 
greater. How is our vocal instrument able to realize such 
power? 

|3| Ability to resist fatigue: In the speaking voice, the 
emission of each vowel sound lasts on an average of a fifth 
of a second. If, for instance, it is emitted on 150 cycles, the 
recurrent nerve will have sent a stream of 30 successive in- 
fluxes, and the vocal cords will have contracted 30 times in 
succession to this rhythm. This is an average figure. If we 
consider a tenor who holds a high C |as in FAUST, for ex- 
ample| for 10 seconds, his recurrent nerve will have con- 
ducted more than 5,000 successive influxes, and his vocal 
cords contracted 5,000 times in succession to an ultra-rapid 
rhythm. How are the neuro-muscular laryngeal structures 
able to face such work without excessive fatigue? 

ATTAINMENT OF THE FREQUENCY REQUIREMENTS. The at- 
tainment of lower frequencies in the covered tone [couver- 
ture du son; voce coperta, gedectke Stimme, cobertura de 
la voz, pokriven glas|, in the first register and on the open 
vowels, presents no real difficulty of emission, since each 
recurrent influx falls on the augmented excitability phase 
of the muscular fibres released by the preceding in- 
flux. But, for the upper frequencies |290 for the bass, 320 
for baritone, 360 for tenor and double frequencies in the 
second register| difficulties appear, for each recurrent in- 
flux should impinge on the onset of the relative refractory 
phase |diminished excitability| of the laryngeal muscular 
fibres. These are the the well-known difficulties of “passage” 
on the open vowels. The singer copes with them by con- 
tracting his laryngeal cricothyroidean muscles. The thyroid 
cartilage slants toward the lower part |see Figure 1| by 
turning around the point of articulation, represented by O. 
Each vocal cord, initially in AB position, comes into 
AB’, and thus finds itself strongly stretched and elongated. 
This stretch raises its excitability and diminishes its re- 
fractory period, with the result that the muscular fibres of 
the vocal cords respond normally to higher frequencies. 
This laryngeal mechanism takes place about a fourth lower 
on the closed vowels, where it then becomes barely per- 
ceptible. 

The use of this laryngeal mechanism in public perform- 
ance singing has been practiced in Italy since around 1820, 
and was introduced into France towards 1837 by the tenor, 
Gilbert Duprez. Considered since 1840 by Pétrequin and 
Diday, this mechanism was observed through the laryngo- 
scope since 1911 by Pielke and through radiography since 
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Figure 1: When the crico-thyroidean muscles contract, they pull on_ their 

attachments. The thyroid cartlage, in general more movable, then lowers 

itself forward and downward, in the direction of the arrow, by turning 

around the point of articulation situated in O. The vocal cord AB then 

comes into AB’ position. Its arytenoidal attachment 4 hardly moves. Its 

thvroidean attachment goes to B’. This results in a stretch and elongation 
of the vocal cord, which augments its excitability. 


1915 by Schilling. It is now well-known in detail. It allows 
each individual, after a progressive training, to reach with- 
out difficulty the upper high limit of his ordinary register. 
This mechanism, adequate in principle,.in persons of very 
extended voices, is often facilitated by a slightly hyperthy- 
roidean constitution. The thyroid hormone diminishes the 


‘lasting quality of the nervous and muscular refractory 


phases and thus eases the achievement of high frequencies. 
We have systematically found this endocrinologic character- 
istic in all the women voices of the Paris Opera with spe- 
cially extended ranges. 

Results: [1] The frequency requirements demand, in ascend- 
ing the scale on a fixed vowel, a systematic modifying of the 
tone quality on the high notes [especially on the “open vowel”). 
Here we could go on indefinitely. 

|2] They likewise produce a weakening of the lingual ar- 
ticulations in the high range, since the strong stimulation of the 
recurrent centers is spread to the nearby centers [notably the 
lingual and pharyngeal]; which fact obstructs the correspond- 
ing actuating passages. The individual articulates with more 
difficulty [except in the labial, commanded through the facial 
nerve], and, if he articulates in excess, his laryngeal emission 
weakens. 

[3] At any rate, they demand the abandon of all nasalization 
in the high range [above the normal], for the bulbar centers of 
the velum are bordering upon those of the cricothyroidean. The 
inhibition necessary to lower the velum can arrive at the ad- 
joining centers and thus inhibit the cricothyroidean. 

It is also fitting to say a few words about somewhat rare 
sopranos who possess a usable third register |and even at 
times a fourth register, like Madame Mado Robin of the 
Paris Opera|. Is this feat at all possible for the average 
voice, upon careful training? It would not seem so. Gen- 
eral investigation leads to the opinion that a usable third 
register cannot exist without certain anatomical conditions, 
some relative to the recurrent moving axons, others bear- 
ing upon the vocal cords |which indeed, should be very 
thick |. These anatomical conditions are necessary, without 
being self-sufficient, as they must have added to them a spe- 
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cial utilization of the larynx resulting from vocal technique. 
At any rate, here again a constitution slightly hyper-thyroid- 
ean will surely be of assistance | without being absolutely 
necessary |. 

ATTAINMENT OF THE INTENSITY REQUIREMENTS. The at- 
tainment of the intensity requirements is most difficult. It 
depends on multiple factors. The maximum of intensity 
which can be attained varies with each person, as we shall 
explain. 

For a given vocal technique; i.e., for a given utilization of 
the pharyngo-buccal space, the intensity of the voice de- 
pends upon a single factor, which is the realized sub-glot- 
tic pressure. It corresponds to a 50 cm. column of water in 
salon singing, and to one of 200 cm. among ultra-powerful 
voices. But the accomplishment of any such sub-glottic 
pressure depends on many physiological factors: 

|1] One must first achieve a very high tonicity of closing 
of the glottic sphincter. 

|2| A strong sphincteral musculation is thus necessary, 
particularly in relation to the arytenoidal muscles | enormous 
in powerful voices |. 

[3] A well developed expiratory musculation [especially 
in the abdominal belt |. 

[4] A high abdominal pressure, except the diaphragm is 
no longer pressed upward, as shown by Thooris Van Borre 
since 1927. 

|5| A sound heart especially robust, so as to assure the cir- 
culation in the pulmonary capilaries, despite the pressure 
exerted in the alveoli. To be noted here that the pulmonary 
capacity itself barely interferes, assuming that it be not in 
any way too small. 

|6| At any rate, the tonicity of the glottic sphincter de- 
pends on multiple afferent sources, conveyed by the forma- 
tion of the cerebral trunk. Furthermore, the most impor- 
tant afferent sources originate from the trigeminal nerve 
and the auditory nerve. With the result that the internal 
sensitivities developed during phonation will herein play a 
particularly important réle. The maintenance of the tonicity 
of the glottic sphincter thus obeys a special neurological 
conditioning, about which we need say no more. 

This physiological conditioning, already complex and 
severe, does not yet seem sufficient to assure the real pow- 
erful tones |from 110 to 130 decibels|. As to the latter, we 
have always found a particular endocrinous constitution, 
characterized by an important hyper-cortico-suprenalism 
| what is more, often accompanied by hypergenitalism and 
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Figure 2: The drawings were made from the frontal tomographies of the 

larynx in phonation taken by Dr. Albert Djian, noted French specialist in 

radiography and tomography; same vowel, same pitch. In a, glottic joinings 

for full, round timbre, well-charged in high harmonics; in 6, clear timbre; 
in c, white timbre. 
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sligit hyper-thyroidism.| There resides the truly and mest 
impcrtant factor in the full vocal power. 

To be sure, one must add that the intensity of the voice at 
the opening cf the mouth also depends on the usage of the 
resounding pharyngo-buccal spaces. These vary with the 
vocal technique used. Naturally, we assume it to be the best, 
without gceing into detailed description at this moment. 

Results; [1] The ultra-strong voices studied by us have always 
shown deep and thick glottic joinings, brought through the 
aid of timbres, which are at the same time round and rich in 
high harmonics. See Fig. 2: [a] round tone; [b] clear tone; 
|c] white tone. 

|2! The important vocal intensities are only achieved with a 
low larynx and a very expanded pharynx, as shown in the 
radio-rephy taken of certain Paris Opera artists by Dr. Albert 
Djian. |fee Figures 3, 4, 5, €, and 7.] 


Figure 3: The a vowel sound, emitted on 290 cycles by M. Ernest Blanc, the 
most powerful baritone of the Paris Opera. Radiographic plates taken, 
February 20, 1957. Recurrent chronaxy: .095 of a second; 130 phonemes or 
dec bers ot ene cacter [3 ft., 3 3/8 in.] from the mouth. To the left: posi- 
tion cf the speaking voice. To the right: position of the singing voice. 


Figure 4: The ee vowel sound, emitted on 290 cycles by the same singer 
and under the same conditions as described under Figure 3. To the left: 
position of the speaking voice. To the right: position of the singing voice. 
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Figure 5: [he oo vowel sound, emitted on 290 cycles by M. Georges Vail- 

lant, the most powerful bass-baritone of the Paris Opera. Radiographic 

plates taken, February 20, 1957. Recurrent chronaxy: .110 of a second; 130 

phonemes at ene meter from the mouth. Vo the left: position of the speaking 
voice. To the right: position of the singing voice. 


Figure 6: The open ef vowel sound, emitted on 580 cycles by Mlle. Gene- 

vieve Serres, strong mezzo-soprano of the Paris Opera. Radiographic plates 

taken, February 20, 1957. Recurrent chronaxy: of second; 115 

phonemes at one meter from the mouth. To the left: position of the speak 
ing voice. To the right: position of the singing voice. 


In going from the spoken to the singing voice, the lowering 
of the larynx to the extent of seven centimeters, is to be noted. 

[3] Owing to the strong intra-pharyngeal and intra-buccal 
pressures realized, the internal feelings developed in the mouth 
and in the pharynx are well localized and intensely conceived. 
Furthermore, they serve each singer to appreciate in power and 
quality his own personal emission. They vary a little with the 
vowels and a lot with the high range. [See Fig. 8: localization 
of palate sensations, with M. Ernest Blanc emitting the vowel 
“a”: (a) on 250 cycles; (b) on 300 cycles; (c) on 390 cycles, with 
“covered tone”]. These internal feelings transmitted by the 
trigeminal nerve to the formation reticulated from the cere- 
bral trunk, combine in maintaining powerfully the tonicity 
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Figure 7: The French closed o vowel emitted on 580 cycles by the same 

singer and under the same conditions as described under Figure 6. To the 

left: position of the speaking voice. To the right: position of the singing 
voice. 


of the glottic sphincter, upon which depends the explosive at- 
tack of the tone. The celebrated works of Moruzzi and Magoun 
should be recalled here. 

|4] In short, may we add that the realization of striking 
vocal power demands on the part of the individual in enormous 
mobilization of his watchful nerve operation, and his focussing 
or for that matter, his concentration] on the laryngo-pharyn- 
geal-buccal region. 

AsILity TO Resist Faticue. The resistance of the laryn- 
geal musculation, and especially of the vocal cords, depends 
on various physiological factors in particular: |a| first of all, 
the enzymic organizing of the vocal cords;|b| following 
which, the chemical mediations that govern the transmission 
of the influx from the nerve to the muscle; [c] finally, the 
discharge of the waste products of the muscular metabolism. 
The last two factors depend upon the first essential of the 
activity of the vagus nerve. 

Likewise, experience shows that there the endocrinous 
constitution of the individual enters into play. The singers 
with ultra-resistance to fatigue are always strongly vago- 
tonic and strongly hyper-cortico-suprenal. And a slight hy- 
per-thyroidism seems equally facilitating. Here we need go 
no deeper into these delicate physiological considerations. 

Rove or Vocat INSTRUCTION IN ATTAINING THE RE- 
QUISITES FOR THEATRICAL OR Dramatic SINGING. While 
very brief |for which we beg pardon], the above study 
shows that the realization of conditions for theatrical sing- 
ing demands the superimposition of three types of super- 
imposed factors: |1| Neuro-physiological factors; [2] Ana- 
tomical factors; [3] Endocrinous and neuro-vegetative fac- 
tors. 


a b Cc 


Figure 8: Evolution of the palatal sensitivities of a powerful high baritone 
[M. Ernest Blanc] in ascending the scale on the a vowel with a strongly 
supported tone. The thick, dark line indicates the palate intra-buccal reg- 
ion where the maximum of cutaneous stimulations is situated. In a, his 
emission on 250 cycles [medium voice]; in b, his emission on 300 cycles 
[last open tone of the upper medium for the baritone voice]; in c, his 
emission on 390 cycles [high range of the chest register, produced with 
“covered” tone). It is worth noting here that, in covering the tone, the 
stimulated palate region became enlarged in the front, while still keeping 
its retro-dental position. 


The neuro-physiological factors are entirely dependent 
upon vocal education. They are in particular: the making 
use of the pharyngo-buccal cavities; the progressive ability 
of lowering of the larynx; the correct execution of the cov- 
ering of open tones; the correct evolution of the timbre of 
each vowel is ascending the scale; the supervision of the in- 
apropos nasal production; and the self-observation of the 
internal pharyngo-buccal feelings. 

The anatomical factors depend but slightly on vocal 
training. If the latter were to develop laryngeal muscula- 
tion, it could do so only to a limited extent. Here appears a 
first barrier to the substantial vocal intensities. 

Finally, the endocrinous and neuro-vegetative factors, 
depending on the genetic constitution of the individual, 
would appear to totally escape educational exploit. Yet they 
are seemingly transmitted through heredity. Here the barrier 
is impassable. 


* * 


In conclusion of this brief research study, I wish to ex- 
press my gratitude to the collaborators, whose assistance 
was indispensible to me; especially to Drs. Albert Djian, 
J. H. Amando, Edouard J. Garde, Christian Chenay, Rémi 
Saumont, and Edouard Coraboeuf. And also to those noted 
artists of the Paris Opera who so willingly submitted them- 
selves to our researches; among whom I shall cite in the 
order of developed recurrent chronaxies: Mesdames 
Mado Robin, Berthe Monmart, Suzanne Juyol, Genevieve 
Serres, Simone Conduc, Héléne Bouvier, and Rita Gorr; 
and Messieurs Henri Médus, André Richard, Georges Vail- 
lant, René Bianco, Ernest Blanc, and Roger Galia. THE 
BuLLeTIN readers are indebted to them for the results ex- 
hibited herein.tt 


See you in Kansas City, Dec. 27-30! 
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Texas CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, strat 
Fort Wortn, Texas; JuLy 28—Avuc- *  teacl 
ust 2; ARTHUR FaGuy-Core, Chair- chai 


man; JOHN W. BricHAM, Co-Chair- ern 
man; WALTER ALLEN STULTS, report- * and 
ing. profe 

eritu 
First in the 1957 series of work- ,.  voca 
shops and somewhat smaller than perc 
could have been wished for, The *  agog 
TCU Workshop proved to be among thele 
the most rewarding of the many at- able 
tended by this writer. Second to - com 
none in smoothness of operation, and with 
staffed by an outstanding faculty, it © Mad 
functioned in a manner providing , Ft. | 
eloquent testimony to the ability of ' M 
Arthur Faguy-Coté, its chairman. *§ Voce 
All sessions were held in the beauti- , well 
ful air-conditioned Fine Arts Build- serv 
ing. The meals, served in the attrac- | of e 
tive air-conditioned Student Center __avoi 


Cafeteria, were more than satisfac- '  aspe 
tory. Only the lack of air-conditioned 


» mar! 
dormitories militated against the dipl 
near-perfection of overall environ- 4 anit 
ment. ning 


Naturally enough, NATS Presi- * tant 
dent Toren’s presence lent no little | volu 


to the week’s success which was en- abili 
hanced by his three challenging pa- D 
pers: Aims and Objectives for form 
Young Singers; Studio Relations Be- | Dr. 
tween Teacher and Student and Im- , Sicol 
portance of American Song Reper- and 
toire. ' Ope 
As is true of most workshops, ab- Uni 


sorbing interest inhered in demon- 


Center: Texas Christian Uni., Ft. Worth, Tex- 
as; Bottom: Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
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stration lessons. In this instance, the 
teachers were William Vennard, 
chairman of the University of South- —_ 
ern California’s vocal department 
and Walter Allen Stults, long-time 
professor of voice and chairman em- 
eritus of Northwestern University’s 
vocal department. While differing 
perceptibly in their respective ped- 
agogical approach, each was never- 
theless able to demonstrate notice- 
able progress toward realizing a 
common goal, working [as they did] 
with four girls from the studio of 
Madeira Manchester, well-known 
Ft. Worth NATS member. 
Mr. Vennard’s daily lectures on 
Vocal Technique and Pedagogy were 
well received as, indeed, they de- 
served to be. Facile in presentation 
of extensive vocal knowledge, his 
avoidance of certain controversial 
aspects inherent in such a situation 
marked him as considerable of a 
diplomat as well. His appearance in 
an impromptu recital Thursday eve- 


ning revealed a sonorous basso-can- 
tante, wide in range and ample in | _ 

volume as well as a highly developed a ' 

ability to cast a given mood. 


During the week, especially in- 
formative lectures were offered by 
Dr. Fritz Oberdoeffer, eminent mu- 
sicologist from University of Texas, 
and Dr. Walter Volbach, Director of 
Opera and Theater, Texas Christian 
University, both revealing knowl- 

[Please turn the page.] 


Top: Willamette University, Salem, Ore.; Cen- 
ter: Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia; Bot- 
tom: Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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edge so profound as to mark them un- 
questioned authorities in their respec- 
tive fields of the German Lied and Opera 
in the United States. 

Here Mr. Faguy-Coté’s scholarly evalua- 
tion of French Repertoire—with illustra- 
tions by several advanced students—de- 
serves tribute, as a substantial contribution 
to a week of noteworthy programs, his 
ancestral heritage and complete knowl- 
edge enabling him to invest his comments 
with both authority and charm. 

Another praiseworthy feature, interest- 
ing to the highest degree, was the rather 
informal talk by Cantor Abraham Fried- 
man, Temple Ahavath Sholem of Fort 
Worth. Aside from many _ informative 
statements as to Jewish Synagogue and 
Temple rituals and differentiations, he im- 
pressed all with the scope of his musical 
knowledge, to say nothing of his attractive 
tenor voice. 

Adrienne Moran Reisner, Director of 
Music in Ft. Worth’s Trinity Lutheran 
Church, both deserved and received hearty 
approbation for her scholarly dissertation 
on Church Music, in addition to which 
her collaboration with Mr. Vennard pro- 
vided ineluctable proof of her ability as a 
sensitive and extremely capable accom- 
panist. 

A. three-session, six-member panel, 
dealing with the subject Professional Re- 
lations Between Teachers of Music in the 
Public Schools and Teachers of Singing, 
was ably presided over by Dr. Lawrence 
Hanley, Chairman of Texas Christian’s 
Music Education Department. Participants 
were: Daniel Burkholder, Arlington State 
College; Madeira Manchester, Fort Worth; 
Alfred Riley, Fort Worth Technical High 
School; Mary Smith White, Arlington 
Heights High School; E. Clifford Toren, 
Northwestern University; and Walter Al- 
len Stults, now residing in Corpus Chris- 
ti. Panel and audience gave free expres- 
sion to opinions leading to the conclusion 
that a condition of desirable amity was 
gradually developing between the groups 
in question. 

Professor William E. Jones, Texas State 
College for Women, by his discussion 
anent the value of Class Voice, evoked fa- 
vorable reaction, the more so inasmuch 
as his experience in that exacting metiér 
qualified him to speak with the voice of 
authority. 

Vera Neilson, Regional Governor of the 
Southwestern District, ably monitored 
daily general discussion periods and also 
made eloquent pleas for attendance at 
future regional and national conventions. 

Nor should one neglect to cite factual 
presentation concerning Interest of the 
NFMC in Young Singers, voiced by that 
organization’s Vice-President, Dr. Hazel 
Post Gillette. Her remarks were enthusias- 
tically received by those present. 

And, in fine, encomiums for a Tuesday 
evening recital in Landreth Auditoruim, 
the artist being soprano Florence Mc- 
Cracken Vachon, formerly teacher of 
singing at T.S.C.W., and now resident in 
Amarillo. Aided and abetted by Dean J. 
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Wilgus Eberly’s masterful accompani- 
ments, her attractive voice lent consider- 
able charm to a program offering several 
well-contrasted groups. 

For those who wish to remember ac- 
quaintances of these memorable days to- 
gether, an identifying list of those pic- 
tured on the first page of this article is 


given below: 

First Row-—left to right: Florence Vachon, 
Hazel Gillette, Canton Friedman, Lawrence 
Hanley, E. Clifford Toren, Arthur Faguy-Cote, 
Walter Allen Stults, James Elliott, Vera Neil- 
son, William Vennard, William E. Jones. 

Seconp Row—left to right: George Anne Alli- 
son, Helen Emery, Ethel Darst, Elena Fells 
Noth, Madiera Manchester, Marianne Clarke, 
Helen Sharp Maddox, Pat Atkinson, J. F. Riley, 
Berry Faguy-Cote, Clara Counts Cook. 

Tuiro Row-—left to right: Moisa Bulboaca, 


Ernest Lawrence, L. M. Skinner, Alice Moss, 
Jane Hall, Mary Smith-White, Irene Walden, 
Edyth Schneider, Mrs. Joe Barron, Adlee H. 
Trezevant, Kay Shannon. 

Fourth Row-—left to right: Leslie Stubbs, 


Wendell L. Osborn, Harold Lickey, Edna Free- 
man, Archie Brown, John W. Brigham. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER, MASSACHU- 
SETTS; AuGustT 11—16; GERTRUDE EHRHART, 
Chairman; Greorce Rasety, Co-Chairman; 
MApDELIENE KING BARTELL, EpwiIn O. WING, 
Victoria B. SNOwpDON, and Dart Cox, as- 
sisting committee; GERTRUDE TINGLEY, re- 
porting. 


An unforgettable Workshop got off to a 
flying start, Sunday evening, August 11th. 
Those who had never seen the beautiful 
Phillips campus before were enchanted 
with their surroundings, and “Repeaters” 
felt that they had come home. NATS 
friendliness and cordiality had full sway 
at that evening’s reception, with Richard 
DeYoung, Gertrude Ehrhart, and George 
Rasely heading the line—followed by the 
assisting committee, and the national and 
regional officers. As each went down the 
line, he took his place at the end, so that 
eventually everyone met everyone else. 

Next morning, the large group met at 
the Memorial Gymnasium, eager for the 
beginning of the first session. The day was 
a delight throughout, ending with Victoria 
Snowdon hosting the entire Workshop to a 
specially planned program and refresh- 
ments at her home in Lynnfield Center. 
The informal program consisted of three 
groups: Modern American Songs, sung by 
Victoria Snowdon; The Hermit Songs of 
Samuel Barber, sung by Iris McPeek, and 
Appalachian Mountain Songs and Stories, 
presented in costume by Marjorie Morgan 
of Chicago. 

The Workshop schedule was so planned 
that the demonstration lessons came fair- 
ly early on each of the five mornings. 
George Rasely and Burton Garlinghouse 
were the teachers; their pupils, Miriam 
Cotton and Russell Foster. In the hands 
of such eminent men, the lessons were 
bound to be instructive—but what made 
them especially interesting was the fact 
that, though obviously working for the 
same results, and believing in the same 
vocal principles, these teachers were as 
far apart as the poles in their methods of 


achieving their ends. This led to much 
friendly controversy. 

On Monday afternoon and Tuesday, 
Gertrude Wyatt, formerly Professor of 
Voice Production at the Max Reinhardt 
School of Drama in Vienna, talked on the 
so-called Chewing Method of Vocal Ther- 
apy. Anyone looking in the window would 
have been amazed to see this group of 
more or less dignified voice teachers, 
solemnly chewing, the while they made 
strange, unintelligible sounds. Seriously, 
however, the sessions were very inspir- 
ing, giving us even in that short time, a 
new approach to problems arising from 
abnormally tight throats. 

On Monday afternoon, Dr. Nino Pirrotta, 
librarian of Biblioteca Santa Cecilia, 
Rome, and head of the Eda Kuhn Loeb 
Music Library at Harvard University, 
spoke to us on Medieval Polyphony and 
Seventeenth Century Opera. A brilliant 
scholar, his talk was most erudite, and it 


so happened that it pointed the way to , 


Philip Duey’s three lectures on Aspects 


of Bel Canto, which took place on Wednes- + 


day afternoon and Thursday and Friday 


mornings. 4 


Starting with the much misused and 
misunderstood term, Bel Canto, Dr. Duey 
first led us through the history of the pe- 


riod which bears this name. His definition / 


of the term is as follows: “Bel Canto is 
specifically defined as a style of singing 
developed during the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, in which an expressively beautiful 
tone, as well as a most elaborate and flor- 
id technique, were considered the ends 


of singing.” In later lectures, he presented | 


slides of music collected during his re- 


search in Italy, showing us many and un- ‘ 


believably elaborate ornamentations on a 


single theme. Many of these elaborations : 


were used with the knowledge of Handel 
and other great composers of tle time. 
Ornamentation was left to the performer, 
composers writing the simple theme, and 
expecting and approving elaboration. 

There was much discussion about the | 
use of the appoggiatura, the consensus be- 
ing that even though they may not appear ' 
in the original manuscript, that is no rea- 
son to believe they should be omitted, 
since when stripped of all embellishment, 
we do not hear the music as it was sung 
during the period in which it was com- 
posed. Dr. Duey likened the elimination 
of all ornamentation to the idea of taking | 
the beards off the men in the paintings of 
the early masters. 


Another speaker who was greatly en- 
joyed was Nicholas Slonimsky, musicolo- 
gist, who returned to the Workshop for 
the second time by popular request. It , 
would be impossible to report on this ses- 
sion with any hope of conveying the flav- 
or of this man’s work. Fine pianist—bril- 
liant scholar—his is a sparkling humor 
that would make it uproariously funny to 
hear him play “Chopsticks.” Yet, there is * 
much to be learned in all that he says 
and does. Martha White, a student attend- ' 
ing the Workshop sang Mr. Slonimsky’s | 
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difficult songs, Gravestones at Hancock, 
N. H., five epitaphs taken from actual 
gravestones supplying the texts. 

Two periods were conducted by Clar- 
ence Snyder, concert organist at the Du- 
pont Longwood Gardens, in Wilmington, 
Delaware. At the first meeting, he gave 
out two anthems and an oratorio for sight- 
reading. The first we sang with all our 
might. Easy! The second a BIT HARD, but 
not too hard for us, and we were pleased 
with ourselves. The third was wickedly 
difficult—THe Cross by Robert Elmore— 
and in this, we became as badly bogged 
down as the East Cupcake Volunteer 
Choir! Mr. Snyder’s second period was de- 
voted to a discussion about the Relation- 
ship of Choirmaster and Singer. On 
Wednesday evening, he gave a fine organ 
recital at Grace Episcopal Church in 
Lawrence. 

A trip by chartered bus and private car 
to the North Shore Music Theatre on 
Tuesday night was enjoyed by fifty-nine 
of our members, the attraction being a 
spirited production of The Pajzma Game. 

On Wednesday morning, Desire Defrere, 
stage director of the Metropolitan Opera, 
arrived—and on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons, he worked for hours with 
the young singers who had been chosen to 
do the first acts of La Boheme, Butterfly 
and Tosca. For this, we repaired to the 
beautiful George Washington Auditorium. 
You could have heard a pin drop as we 
watched this great maestro handle these 
young people who, though all good singers, 
had had little or no real operatic experi- 
ence. Had he been working with the “great 
ones” on the Metropolitan Stage, he could 
not have given more of himself. The re- 
sults were excellent, and the performance 
on Thursday evening was greatly enjoyed 
by the Workshop and many guests. In 
these opera scenes the parts were taken 
as follows: Mimi, Hilda Abrevaya; Rodolfo, 
Irving Shuman; Butterfly, Iris McPeek; 
Pinkerton, Warren Anthony; Tosca, Mar- 
celia Hall; Scarpia, W. S. Wright North: 
Cavaradossi, Irving Shuman. Especial 
thanks should go to Dr. Ralph Hall, who 
was most helpful in the matter of lights, 
curtain, etc. 

On Friday afternoon, we gathered for 
our final meeting—a panel discussion con- 
ducted by Richard DeYoung. The panel 
was comprised of Radiana Pazmore, Philip 
Duey, Burton Garlinghouse, and Gertrude 
Tingley. We talked of many things—of the 
Singer of the Year and Student auditions, 
and how these could best be conducted in 
the future. Also, we discussed at some 
length the matter of working toward Fel- 
lowships in NATS, and the possibilities of 
developing the plan. 

Twice during the Workshop, we were 
addressed by Mr. DeYoung. It is extremely 
difficult to report on the intangible power 
of this man who has given so much to 
NATS over the years. I can only say that 
he always leaves us with a sense of uplift, 
and a sincere desire to rededicate our- 
selves to the high ideals of our associa- 
tion. The total enrollment of this work- 
shop was ninety-one; an outstanding suc- 
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cessful workshop. It was a real credit to 
Gertrude Ehrhart, George Rasely, Made- 
liene Bartell, Victoria Snowdon, Edwin O. 
Wing, and Dail Cox. 

Turn to the first page of this article and 
identify yourself, all your old friends, and 
your new-found ones. Here’s the list of 
those in the picture: 


First Row-—left to right: Dawn C. Grant, 
Mrs. Paul Dech, Ann E. Biggs, Elsie Davis, 
Louise Titcomb, Miriam Cotton, Ruth Oliver, 
Helen Titcomb, Dorothy 5S. Russel, Mildred 
Whitcomb, Betty Quimby, Hazel Ferguson, 


Marion Manwiller, Louise Pettit, Martha White. 
Seconp Row-—left to right: Walter Hewitt, 


Ester S. Coulange, Margaret Colliver, Bessie 
Turchell, Philip Treggor, Berle N. Taylor, 
Fred Holler, Burton Garlinghouse, George 
Rasely, Gertrude Ehrhart, Madeline Bartell, 


Gertrude Tingley, Edwin O. Wing, Dail Cox, 
Josephine Lauver, Marcelia Hall, Helen Hod- 
am, Frank Terminello. 

Tuirp Row—left to right: Josephine ‘Thomp- 
son, Marguerite Mergehenn, Laura Marble, 
Margo Warner, Clara Shear, Edna Warner, 
Germaine Barre, Sibyl! Webb-Dougherty, Flor- 
ence Ostrander, Louise Burge, Marjorie Mor- 
gan, Laura Remsburg, Mary Ledgerwood, 
Pauline Voorhees, Carolyn Grant, Helen Place. 

Fourtu Row—left to right: C. Scripps Beebee, 
Boris Dobrovolsky, D'Alton McLaughlin, Fred- 
erick Robinson, Furgiuele, Victoria 
Snowdon. 

The following were in attendance at the 
Workshop, but were not present at the 


time the picture was taken: 


Warren Anthony, Hilda Abravaya, Oren 
Brown, Bruce Campbell, Cameron Congdon, 
Desire Defrere, Richard DeYoung, Philip Duey, 
Gladys Dunkleberger, Mabel Friswell, Russell 
Foster, Mabel Hanson, Madelyn Hoffman, 
Louise Haskell, Rudolphe Janson, Joseph 
Johnson, Louise McClelland, Iris McPeek, 
Ruth Morse, Grace Mowe, Radiana Pazmor, 
Dr. Nino Pirrotta, Marcia Wadell, W. S. 
Wright North, Mrs. George Rasely, Mrs. G. H. 
Shanahan, Constance Sherman, Nicolas Slonim- 
sky, Irving Shuman, Clarence Snyder, Ce- 


celia Thompson, Arthur Wilson, Ora Witte, 
Minnie I. Wood, Gertrud Wyatt, William Zepp. 


WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY, SALEM, OREGON; 
Avucust 12—16; Mervin H. Geist, Chair- 
man; JOHN LesTER, Co-Chairman; Ruspy 
HERITAGE, reporting. 


Willamette University provided a per- 
fect setting for a most inspiring week. 
Every need was granted for the comfort 
of a large and busy group of teachers and 
faculty. This year, with an enrollment of 
sixty-three, not including the faculty, we 
had the largest number ever to attend a 
Northwestern Region Workshop. This 
wonderful climate and Oregon country, 
as well as an outstanding faculty, brought 
members from New Jersey, New York, 
Georgia, Ohio, Illinois, Utah, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, California, and Oregon. 

Dean and Mrs. Geist started the week in 
true western hospitality with a buffet 
supper in their beautiful home. There we 
were served a Chinook salmon prepared 
as only it can be on the west coast—some- 
thing special for those coming from the 
eastern part of the United States. Not only 
did we have delicious food, but also the 
fellowship and joy of meeting with old 
friends and the forming of new ones. 

The sessions, held in the Fine Arts 
Building, began promptly at 8:45 A.M. 

[Please turn to page 23.] 


auditors by the president: 


knowledge. 
/s/ George E. Luntz 
Audit Committee 


PRESIDENT TOREN REPORTS ON MIDYEAR AUDIT 
The following report, dated June 26, 1957, has been received from the 


We, the undersigned, certify that as of this date we have completed the 
midyear audit of the books of NATS Treasurer, William Eberl, and have 
found the books to be correct and in good order, as follows: 

REGULAR FUND 
Balance on hand, January 1957, and received....................0000- $15,494.53 


WORKSHOP FUND 
Cash on hand, January 1957, and received................c0cceeceueees $1,262.31 


We certify these amounts to be true and correct to the best of our 


This is a most gratifying report and indicates a healthy financial 
status. The Treasurer points out, however, that this report covers only 
the first five months, and that the month of June drew rather heavily 
upon the treasury. Comparison of figures for this year with those of 
last year show the following: June 1, 1956 balance, $6966.01; June 1, 
1957 balance, $8679.13; July 1, 1956 balance, $6216.52; July 1, 1957 
balance, $7031.57. This is a gain in our present operating funds de- 
spite the fact that we have purchased $2000.00 worth of Government 
Bonds. I believe that all NATS will welcome this report. We extend 
our thanks to Mr. Eberl, Treasurer, and to Mr. Luntz and Mr. Cox 
for assuming the work of the auditors. [E. Clifford Toren, President] 


/s/ George F. Fox 
Audit Committee 
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MUSIC 


REVIEW 


SACRED CHORAL 


ALL GLORY BE TO GOD by Schroeter, edited by John Carlton. Boosey and 
Hawkes Inc., N. Y. 20¢ 
A joyous song of praise. 6 pages in length. Easy in difficulty and arranged 

for SATB. 


YE GATES, LIFT UP YOUR HEADS. Arranged by Eric Smith. Boosey and 
awkes Inc., N. Y. 2 
A stirring anthem with a strong unison line and optional descant. For 
SAB choir. Easy in difficulty. 6 pages in length. 


MARY SAT SPINNING arranged by Paul Christiansen. Augsburg woe 

House, Minneapolis, Minn. l5¢ 

Mr. Christiansen gives us a fine arrangement of a Wendish Folk Melody 

for [S] SATB. 3 pages in length. The melody is set against a humming 

background accompaniment. A welcome addition to the Christmas repertoire. 
Recently recorded by the Concordia College Choir. 


IN EXCELSIS GLORIA! by Flor Peeters. Augsburg Publishing House, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

A quiet sustained carol, text from the Ilth century. Very simple and 
hymn-like in character. 3 pages in length. 


O SONS AND DAUGHTERS, LET US SING by Warren Martin. Mercury 
Corporation, West 63rd St., N. Y. 
An excellent two-part anthem for mixed choir and organ. This work is 
from the Green Lake Choral Series, George Lynn, Editor. 


REJOICE IN THE LORD. Arranged by Ulrich S. Leupold. Augsburg Publish- 

ing House, Minneapolis, Minn. s5¢ 

A new collection of anthems for SAB. Some of the compositions are 

equally suitable for a two-part treble chorus. The arranger has considered voice 

ranges found in average intermediate choirs. The classified index will be of 

aid in choosing suitable music for the various seasons and holidays of the 
church year. 21 compositions are listed. The material is easy in difficulty. 


THE ROBIN AND THE THORN. Arranged by John Jacob Niles. G. 
Schirmer, N. Y. 

An unusually attractive Easter carol for Junior Choirs. The composition 

has been adapted from a folk song. Most delightful text. Flute or oboe may 
be used with the carol. 


RING, BELLS, RING by Gunter Raphael. Augsburg Publishing House, 

Minneapolis, Minn. l6¢ 

A charming 2-page carol for [8S] SATB. The soprano solo voice has a 

sustained melody against a bell-like four-part mixed chorus accompaniment. 
Easy in difficulty. 


Official Neotice........ 


In accordance with the By-Laws, Article [X, Section 
1, the Nominating Committee appointed by the Po.icy 
Boarp of the Board of Directors hereby submits its re- 
port. Its presentation in THE BULLETIN at this time 
meets the requirements of the By-Laws mentioned 
above, and serves as official notice to the membership 
relative to the ballot — will be presented. 


President Dale V. Gilliland 

Vice-Presidents Alexander Grant, Louis Nicho- 
las, William Vennard, B. Fred 
Wise, [listed alphabetically]. 

Secretary Hadley Crawford 

Treasurer Robert Bowlus 

Registrar Gertrude Tingley 

Past-President E. Clifford Toren 


Board of Directors Berton Coffin, G. Oscar Miller, 
Charles Pearson, [three to be 
elected]. 

Joel Carter, Gertrude Ehrhart, 
Melvin Geist, George Holler, 
Robert Larson, Vera Neilson, 
George Newton, Elizabeth 
Wills, [eight to be elected}. 


The members of the Orric1aL NoMINATING CommiIrt- 
TEE are: Ellis E. Snyder, chairman; Guthrie Frye; Rolf 
Hovey, Maria Montana, and Wendell Osborne. 

[E. Clifford Toren, President] 


Regional Governors 
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SACRED CHORAL 


GUEST FROM HEAVEN. Arranged by Oscar R. Overby. Augsburg Publish. 

ing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 18¢ 

A fine new arrangement of an old Spanish carol for SATB. 6 pages in 

pr easy in difficulty. Simply set, this carol shouid prove most attractive to 
choristers. 


NOEL by Francisque Darcieux. St. Mary's Press, West 46th St., 


/ An unusual carol with organ accompaniment. Easy in difficulty. 9 pages 
in length. Excellent text. Very good for the average choir. 


ST. MARY’S BOOKLET OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS. St. Mary's Press, West 
46th St., N. Y. 30¢ 
An excellent collection of 6 carols for the Christmas season. The volume 
contains €1] “On the Birthday of the Lord’—14th century (2) “Christmas 
Carol’’—Max Reger ‘“‘Noel Dauphinois’’—M. Eymie u (4) “Cradle Song’’~ 
Palmgren (5] “Gloria’’—traditional French [6] “‘Unto Us Is Born a Son’ 
Piae Cantiones. Mostly easy in difficulty, simple arrangements. Well chosen 
material, fine for young choirs. 


SEE THE — ANT SLEEPING. Arranged by Roberta Bitgood. H. W. Gray 

‘o., Inc. 

A most attractive arrangement of Gretchanioff’s ‘“‘Lullaby” with text for 
the Christmas season. Arranged as a unison carol for Junior Choirs. 


SKETCHES FROM REVELATION by Paul Christiansen. Augsburg Publishing 
House, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A set of 4 choral compositions. [1] “I Saw a New Heaven" [2] “] 
Heard a Great Voice’ (3] “The Tree of Life’ [4] Worthy Is the Lamb”, 
For SATB with some divisi in parts. Well written, but difficult. These works 
need a well-trained choir. 


MEXICAN CHRISTMAS PROCESSION arranged by Paul Christiansen, 

Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. li¢ 
df delightful Christmas c: arol—fresh and new. Easy in difficulty. 3 pages in 
ength 


THIS IS THE DAY OF CHRIST'S BIRTH by Constance Rulison. St. Mary's 

Press, West 46th St., N. Y. l5¢ 

An effective carol with organ accompaniment. 2 pages in length, easy in 
difficulty. 


SACRED SOLO 


PSALM 23 by Mary Winton. Carl Fischer, Inc., N.Y. 60¢ 
A fine church solo for medium voice. A good setting of the 23rd Psalm. 
Medium in difficulty. 3 pages in length. 


THE CHRIST-CHILD LAY ON MARY'S LAP by J. Willis Conant. Galaxy 

Music Corporation, N. Y. 70¢ 

J. Willis Conant gives us a simple setting for G. K. Chesterton's lovely 
poem. Time 24% minutes. 4 pages in length. Medium in difficulty. 


SANCTUARY by A. F. Lowé. Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y. 60¢ 
A good musical setting of Psalm 91. 3 pages in length. For medium voice. 
Sustained in style, the middle section is done in the manner of a recitative. 


SECULAR SOLO 


RESOURCEFUL MARY by Irving Mopper. Carl Fischer Inc., N. Y. H0¢ 
A fast moving encore song for medium voice. 4 pages in length, time 
I minute 17 seconds. 


10 ITALIAN AIRS. G. Ricordi and Co., N. Y. $1.50 

This new collection is edited by Vittorio Bryks. Ten composers are 
represented: Caccini, Monteverdi, Bassani, Scarlatti, Bononcini, Veracini, 
Pergolesi. English and German texts are given with each Italian song. A 
worthwhile collection. 


WHEN THE WIND IS LOW by Richard Hageman. Galaxy Music Corpora- 

tion 70¢ 
_ A fine love song for high voice. Sustained in mood. 3 pages in length. 
The piano accompaniment provides a haunting repeated-figure for the vocal 
line. 


CRESCENDO TI HE = A CRYING] by Powell Weaver. Galaxy Music 
Corporation, N. 

An effective 2-page am, Poem by Mary Weaver. The song builds up to 

a fine climax. Medium in difheulty. Written for high voice. Time 2 minutes. 


SONG IN SOLITUDE by Eric Thiman. Galaxy Music Corporation, N. Y. 
A love song with an archaic text by W. Savage Landor 1775- iasih 
Written for medium voice. 3 pages in length. 


LA ZINGARA by Gaetano ” nee Whitney Blake Music Publishers, 243 

West 72nd St., N. 90¢ 

A Cortese Edition of a “Donizetti song in singable English. Whe transla- 

tion is excellent. A Star recording €331], Cone side in English, the other in 
Italian] is available at $3.00. 


[Witi1am E. 
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PLEASE SEND NON-MEMBER BULLETIN 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO HELEN STEEN 
HULS, CIRCULATION MANAGER, 811 
FOURTH AVE., S., ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


American Composers Songs 
and 


Cortese Editions 


CONCERT SONGS AND ARIAS 
With Added SINGABLE English Poetry 
Also Available on STAR Records, sung in 
original foreign language on one side; in 

English on other side. 
Lists On Request. 


WHITNEY BLAKE MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
243 West 72nd St., New York 23, N. Y. 


BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


BENTLEY & 
SIMON inc 


Write 7 West 36 St.N Y 18. NY 


THE MEMBERSHIP SEAL 


Here is an artistic item which was 
designed with you in mind. It is use- 
ful on your stationery, programs, 
and in your professional advertising. 

This emblem symbolizes member- 
ship in a most powerful national or- 
ganization of singing teachers. By 
making your affiliation with this 
organization known, you not only 
add to your professional stature, but 
also help proclaim the spreading in- 
fluence of this organization. 

As more and more members dis- 
play this emblem, in some manner, 
a cumulative effect of inestimable 
value to all members of the NATS 
will result. Do your part today! 
Send your order, together with one 
dollar to HADLEY CRAWFORD, 
NATS SECRETARY, SIMPSON 
COLLEGE, INDIANOLA, IOWA. 


OCTOBER, 1957 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN. E.izasetu is on the job in Cal-Western. 
Things are beginning to happen as one might expect. The top spark in Los 
Angeles, LEE Harpy, is out after new members for NATS and the L. A. Chapter. 
Plans call for open meetings to acquaint eligible prospective members with the 
activities and purposes of our organization. The second phase of the recruitment 
program will attempt to get all the national members in the L. A. area affiliated 
with the Chapter if at all possible. 

Chapter meetings are held on the first Sunday of each month, October through 
June, excepting December. The drive for non-member subscriptions to THE 
BULLETIN, started last year by Florence Russell, is expected to pick up speed 
this year under Lee Hardy. 

Some ten to twelve ambitious singers will compete in the SINGER OF THE 
Year and Stupent AupiTIons. The next issue of THE BULLETIN will carry the 
story of the San Francisco Bay Area revival. 


m CENTRAL. Georce GraHam, DePaul University, Chicago, is in charge of 
the SINGER OF THE YEAR and STupDENT auditions for the Central Region. A large 
entry is anticipated. The 1956 NATS Sincer or THE YEAR came from Central and 
hopes are entertained that lightening does strike twice in the same area. 

Last year, Central corralled more new members than any of the other seven 
regions. We hope to do it again in 1957. [Editor’s Note: It would seem that one 
or two of the other seven regions would go all out to make Central work hard 
if they want to achieve their goal of two-in-a-row. | 


@ EASTERN. The Newsletter continues to be outstanding, even right down to 
the map showing the way to Conewago Creek in Adams County, Pennsylvania. 
Do you want to know what’s there? Well, fifteen members [Washington, D.C., 
New Jersey, Delaware, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania] of the Eastern Region 
congregated there. They know—with apple and cherry pie thrown in. It hap- 
pens to be Gertrude Ehrhart’s summer home, and they all got together down 
there to talk over plans for the first EasterN Region CoNnvENTION. This can be an 
exciting and rewarding experience for all members of NATS in the Eastern 
Region. [Editor’s Note: Things are really happening down East! You'd better 
get on board, you apathetic NATSers. It'll be more fun riding with the crew of 
Ehrhart, Bartell, Ludman, and Kearney than standing on the station platform. 
What, no men? Where are all the learned gentlemen from NYC?] 


The EasTteRN REGIONAL CONVENTION will be held at Montclair, New Jersey 
[just 25 minutes from Broadway, NYC] on the campus of the State Teachers 
College on November 23, 1957. This meeting is under the direction of Eastern 
Governor Gertrude Ehrhart, with Lieutenant-Governor Madeliene Bartell as 
host. Jean Ludman, Assistant Professor at Montclair is local chairman, and 
Florence Kearney, New Jersey Chapter Vice-President is the financial chairman. 

Plans are under way to secure William Strickland [New York Oratorio So- 
ciety] as a nationally-known musician to highlight the luncheon, which will be 
attended by leading figures in music of the New York-New Jersey area. as well 
as by NATS members from 11 chapters. National President Toren, Past-Presi- 
dent Taylor, Registrar Tingley, fourteen Lieutenant-Governors, and two mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors, at least, are expected. First coffee, then meetings 
and discussions from 9:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. will keep the visitors busy. Lunch- 
eon will be served at 1:00 P.M., and the afternoon session will get under way 
at 3:00 P.M. The winners of the Eastern SINGER OF THE YEAR and STUDENT audi- 
tions will sing for NATS members as a final musical crown to a day packed 
full of ideas, challenges and inspiration. 

The bus will leave for NYC at 5:40 P.M., arriving there at 6:15 P.M., in time 
for a night on the town, singly, or in groups. The Opera, Carnegie Hall, Town 
Hall, Hunter College, theatres galore for every taste and every pocketbook, will 
be available. The modest charge for coffee, registration fee, lunch, and all 
meetings is $5.00. Tickets for the New York events are the visitor’s own respon- 


sibility. [Please turn to page 30.) 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 21 
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DISCUSSION 


With the beginning of another school 
year this column is devoted to educational 
records of interest to teachers of singing. 


EARLY ITALIAN ANTHOLOGY 
Piano and violin. Italian texts read by 
Gino Castro. [Practice Aid Records, 
MH 1007] 

This is one of the latest PAR releases, 
and typical of these teaching aids. Each of 
three standard old Italian arias is heard on 
four successive bands. 

1.A tasteful realization of the accom- 
paniment [not the lush over-chromatic 
version we sometimes hear] is played on 
the piano and the voice part is played on a 
violin. The student is to follow his score 
while listening, a good preliminary to fol- 
lowing orchestral music with a miniature 
score. The use of the stringed instrument 
is to avoid any imitating of a voice. 

2.The accompaniment is played again, 
without the voice part. The idea is to 
save the student’s hiring an accompanist 
while he learns to sing his line. Singing 
with this band is rather like singing with a 
metronome—a valuable musical discipline. 
The fact that even good singers have 
difficulty keeping with such accompani- 
ment is irrelevant, for, as PAR empha- 
sizes: “Ultimate interpretation has been 
properly left to the student and teacher.” 

3.The text is read by an authority to 
whom the language is native, in this case, 
Gino Castro, of the Metropolitan, who has 
coached many celebrities. This, I think, 
is the most praiseworthy band of the four, 
and it is unimpeachable, pedagogically. 
Language is always learned by rote. 

4. The vocal line is played on the piano, 
with spoken cues, such as “One, two, and 
SING,” to bring the singer in after inter- 
ludes. Pro-PAR opinion says this teaches 
students to count. Con-PAR says it is only 
learning by rote, and on this point, I am 
afraid I am a con. 

The records doubtless are useful for 
students whose musicianship is weak 
[what singer’s is not?] and who are un- 
able to find accompanists. Future releases 
might be improved by eliminating bands 1 
and 4, thereby putting more songs on one 
disc; and by using less repetitious texts, 
so that the student would learn more of 
the language with each song. 

Incidentally, Lotre LEHMANN READING 
GERMAN Lyric Poems [Caedmon, TC 1072] 
anticipates this with Dichterliebe and Win- 
terreise, and several more songs. 


FAVORITE AMERICAN SONGS 
Piano and violoncello. [Practice Aid 
Records, AL 8001] 
Ultra highbrows will say that Hageman, 
Charles, and Horsman are not our best 


American composers, but the songs on 
this disc are favorites and very usable. 
“Do not go, my love,” certainly, is a fine 
song. 

One has the feeling when hearing PAR 
records of old Italian that few singers 
would be unable to find some pianist who 
could play this simple music adequately, 
but with accompaniments of the pianistic 
difficulty encountered here, it is a different 
story. One could imagine a considerable 
demand for more recordings of virtuoso 
accompaniments, perhaps with just one 
band for each song, allowing for more 
selections on each disc. 


PIANO ARRANGEMENTS FOR VOICE 
[Practice Aid Records, PA 2002] 

In the PAR “Series B,” the procedure 
I have suggested above is followed with 
popular tunes. On this disc we have 
“Stranger in Paradise,” “I’ve Never Been 
in Love Before,” “Yours is my Heart 
Alone,” “Lover Come Back to Me.” Only 
one band is necessary for each song, since 
the melody is doubled in the accompani- 
ment. The playing is not likely to be dup- 
licated in dexterity by any friend of the 
average student, and I should think that a 
youngster who enjoys singing these pieces 
would feel professional indeed, backed up 
by such flash. 

We must always remember PAR’S own 
proviso, however, that this must be con- 
sidered only a musical discipline, and not 
an “ultimate interpretation.” 


LIVING FRENCH 
A complete language course. Edited 
by Ralph Weiman. 

I have expressed my admiration for the 
band on the PAR records that speaks the 
text with authentic pronunciation. Lan- 
guage drill is so largely a matter of im- 
pressing patterns upon the brain by way 
of the ear, that records are a recognized 
adjunct to such study. Some learning will 
take place even subconsciously, just by 
exposing the ear to these discs. 

The Livinc LANGuAGE series [also avail- 
able in German and Italian] is edited by 
the former Chief of the Language Section 
of the U. S. War Dept. The set contains a 
common usage dictionary, and a conver- 
sation manual with complete text of what 
is to be heard on the four long-play re- 
cords. 

One gets about what one pays for in 
such courses. A less expensive, and more 
limited set is the LisTEN AND LEARN series, 
but these are geared only to the needs of a 
traveler, and while they are good, they are 
not as profitable to a singer. 


LYDIA CORTESE SINGS 
Lydia Cortese, lyric-coloratura so- 
prano, with piano accompaniment. 
[Star Record Company] 

Miss Cortese has made an ambitious 
start [there are some three dozen numbers 
in the list at hand] on a project of editing 
standard vocal literature wth new Eng- 
lish translations. Some of the CorTEsE 
ConcerT EDITIONS are now available on re- 


leases of the Star Record Co., sung by | 
the editor-translator-singer in the original 
language on one side, and in her own ver. © 
sion on the other. 

Her voice is professional, though at — 
times a bit metallic and not too reliable 
where final high tones are concerned. How 
much the worthy cause of singing in Eng- 
lish will be advanced by these efforts is 
hard to judge. I enjoyed the original- 
tongue sides of the records better. Here 
is a sample of English rendering [from 
Maman, dites-moi]: Je suis tout le jour | 
dans une peine extreme; “All day I feel 
like a bubble up above.” ' 


PLAY OR SING WITH THE DIXIELAND e 

ALL STARS, BOOKS I AND II r 
Nat Pierce, piano; Jim Dahl, trom- 
bone; Hal McKusick, clarinet; Ted & 
Sommer, drums; Saunders, 
bass. Arranged by Ted Sommer, 
[Melrose Music Corp. ] 

Teachers interested in closing the gap 
between the artistic standards of our voice 
studios and the popular tastes of our stu- , 
dents should be attracted by these two 
Dixieland books, and two more PLAY or | 
Sinc collections: The All Star Rhythm 
Section [adding Barry Galbraith, guitar, 
to the roster] and The NBC Rhythm Sec- 
tion [with Dick Hyman, piano; Mundell 
Lowe, guitar; Ed Shaughnessy, drums; 
Trigger Alpert, bass.] 

Each inexpensive outfit has a long-play 
record of the accompaniments of ten jazz 
classics, a piano score, and a solo score. 
The solo “C Book” is for vocalists or 
non-transposing instruments, and is also 
available in E-flat, B-flat, or bass clef. - 
Each piece in this book appears as the 
original melody, and a second time as a _ 
variation, since improvisation is the soul of 
jazz. 
They make a highly stimulating drill in 
sight reading. Al! the players are good © 
and their musicianship is _ scrupulous. 
These records are a sort of harmonized 
metronome, only much more challenging 
because not every beat is sounded. It ' 
would be hard to find a better way to en- 
tice a young singer into counting. 


THE ORCHESTRA 
Stokowski, conductor. [Capitol, SAL 
8385 ] ' 

To give the student the sound of sym- 
phonic colors, here is a more-than-educa- 
tional record of the conducting of Leo- 
pold Stokowski. Capitol has provided a 
beautiful and informative brochure. 

Side one illustrates in succession the 
four individual sections of the orchestra, 
and side two presents them in combina- 
tions. Each selection is from a top com- 
poser, and both romantic and contempo- 
rary styles are represented. Excellent. 
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SUMMER WORKSHOPS .. . 


[Continued from page 19.] 


and continued until 4:30 P.M. daily. Mon- 
day morning, Dean Geist gave words of 
welcome to members and faculty, and 
then introduced William Vennard, our 
NATS Workshop Chairman and one of our 
NATS Vice-Presidents, who in his open- 
ing lecture and demonstration lesson, set 
the tempo of what was to come during 
the week. It had been requested that our 
‘faculty give more time to demonstration 
lessons. This they did to the great satis- 
faction of all present. There were two or 
three demonstration lessons daily. William 
Vennard and Grace Leslie, both dynamic 
personalities, were most generous and ex- 
tremely helpful to each student with 
whom they worked. Weldon Whitlock 
from St. Louis, Mssouri, enriched our 
knowledge through his lectures on The 
French Art Songs, with the final session 
demonstrating “its presentation to the 
student.” Eve Roine Richmond of Wooster 
College, brought out the importance of 
the small college teacher, the problems and 
joys and accomplishments through a 
workable vocal framework, developing 
personality, and building the taste for 
repertoire. If there is one person who 
helps to make the Northwestern Region 
complete, it is John Lester of Montana 
State University. His sessions on breathing 
were a review for some, and thought- 
provoking for others. He also was prac- 
tical through illustration and demonstra- 
tion. Clorinda Topping and Josef Schnel- 
ker, both of the music staff of Willamette 
University were effective in their assign- 
ments. Mrs. Topping emphasized the im- 
portance of phrasing in singing by first 
mastering the SPOKEN word, then the sING- 
inc word. Mr. Schnelker, the theorist, gave 
a paper on Ornamentation in Vocal Mu- 
sic as found in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. 

The Workshop was fortunate in having 
Dr. Friedrich Brodnitz serve on the staff. 
Dr. Brodnitz, author of the book Keep 
Your Voice Healthy, and Assistant Attend- 
ing Otolaryngologist and Chief Voice and 
Speech Clinician at Mount Sinai Hospital 
in New York City, gave a series of four 
lectures on voice therapy and voice dis- 
turbances, concluding the series with re- 
cordings of actual voice ceses. On Monday 
evening, a film by Dr. Jean Piquet, one of 
Husson’s associates, was shown. Dr. Brod- 
nitz and Mr. Vennard commented on the 
implications of the film, and discussed the 
recent research of Dr. Raoul Husson. Dr. 
Brodnitz was generous in answering ques- 
tions growing out of his lectures. 

Our Chairman, Dean Geist, and Co- 
Charman Mr. Lester, certainly gave us 
a well-planned program. Aside from the 
lectures and demonstrations three song 
recitals were included in the week’s activ- 
ities. Some members said “these recitals 
have meant almost as much to us as the 
lectures.” The first was by Mr. Vennard, 
a splendid bass who sings as convincingly 
as he lectures. Our second by Barbara Fla- 
herty from Portland, a very talented so- 
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prano; and the third recital by Shelia 
Swenson, brilliant soprano from New Jer- 
sey. 

It has not been all work! Our evenings 
were left free to do as we wished for fun 
and relaxation. We seemed to enjoy gath- 
ering in the lounge of Doney Hall and 
creating our own fun. Some of the faculty 
members really can tell tales. It was re- 
freshing to know the lighter side. For our 
final evening, we had a dinner at the 
Marion Hotel in Salem, with good food 
and mirth aplenty. 

This has been an oustanding week— 
thanks to our Northwestern Regional 
Governor, Dean Melvin Geist, and to his 
very generous and salient faculty. Every 
member here is looking forward to an- 
other workshop in 1958. 
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Emory UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA, GEORGIA; 
Aucust 19—23; Chairman; 
HASKELL BoytTer and Roxie Hacopian, Co- 
Chairmen; Max Noau, Marcuerite RINGO, 
BUNNELL, PHYLLIS Pumpurey, J. Os- 
cAR MILLER, and Louis NICHOLAS, assist- 
ing committee; Russet, HepscER and Lovis 
NICHOLAS, reporting. 


The seventh annual Southeastern- 
Southern Regional NATS Workshop 
packed a wealth of information, fun and 
good fellowship into the five days at 
Emory University. 

The rain which forced the cancellation 
of the closing performance of the Star- 
light Open Air Theater’s Pajama Game on 
Sunday night was the only non-cooper- 
ating weather factor of the week. The 
program got off to a fine start on Monday 
morning with Chairman Errolle’s welcome 
and statement of the Workshop purpose. 

Victor Alexander Fields, professor of 
voice and diction at the College of the City 
of New York, gave four thoughtful and 
inspirational lectures on Self-Expression 
Through Singing. In the first of these he 
emphasized seven principles for attaining 
this self-expression: [1] that the voice is 
of the mind—the mind sings, not the voice; 
[2] the so-called natural voice is a product 
of habit formation; [3] when the voice is 
at its best, it is unconscious, that is, not 
consciously controlled; [4] the singing act 
must be a whole response; [5] the object 
in training the voice is to free the voice, 
not to standardize it; [6] singing must be 
self-expression; |7] enjoyment is all im- 
portant—this liberates vocal action. 

In his elaboration of these principles, Dr. 
Fields said the singer must not sing a 
tone, but must sing a thought, for one can 
sing only as beautiful a tone as one can 
think. Before an individual can free him- 
self, he must first learn to control himself. 
Singing must be a whole response if it is to 
be effective. “Do not strive to free the 
voice; let it be,” he directed. 

The development of the ability to ex- 
press must accompany the development of 
technique. The voice is at its best when it 
expresses joyous enthusiasm. Wholesome 
satisfaction must always accompany sing- 
ing. In succeeding lectures he stressed re- 
laxation, economy of effort, overcoming 


inhibitions and fears, tone-production, dic- 
tion and interpretation. 

William E. Ross, Indiana University, 
Chairman of the NATS Research Com- 
mittee, in a session on The Class Method of 
Vocal Instruction, advocated teaching large 
groups for INDIVIDUAL SIMILARITIES and then 


- for the students to be with their respective 


teachers for instruction concerning INnpI- 
VIDUAL DIFFERENCES. Dr. Ross said a singer 
must sing with normal quality. He used 
the expression “sing in the bell,” consid- 
ering this the most descriptive idea of 
good tone quality. He talked about regis- 
tration, support, and a good singinz dic- 
tion based upon open vowel production. 
Pharyngeal resonance was also consid- 
ered, and he demonstrated in his enun- 
ciation of j, ch and sh the open position 
of the lips, giving the lips the bell shape. 

In the four-hour study of French Dic- 
tion, Ralph Errolle, working with the 
workshop members as a class, taught the 
group how to form the sounds, and how 
to recognize the sounds in the printed 
word. Then the class participated in 
phonetic drills, reading of texts, and sing- 
ing of songs. Errolle showed himself a 
careful teacher, as well as a complete 
master of his subject. The difference be- 
tween French and English were pains- 
takingly pointed out and meticulously in- 
sisted upon. This was a very practical and 
valuable series of lessons. 

Miss Roxie Hagopian, Agnes Scott Col- 
lege, [Decatur, Ga.], and a Co-Chairman 
of the Workshop, performed a similar 
service for The Sounds of German Diction 
in Singing on Tuesday morning. 

Robert H. Brown, M.D., Atlanta Oto- 
laryngologist, gave a helpful lecture on 
Vocal Hygiene. With the aid of a slide 
projector, he pointed out the important 
muscles, cartilages, etc. making up the 
larynx and its surrounding area. Slides of 
both healthy and misused vocal cords 
were shown. Dr. Brown emphasized the 
necessity of complete silence when the 
vocal cords have been damaged through 
faulty vocalism or other causes. 

Later in the week, in three more periods, 
Dr. Ross showed a wide variety of mo- 
tion pictures of the vocal apparatus in 
action, beginning with the Bell Telephone 
film, and proceeding to a new French 
film secured by William Vennard. 

These movies were most revealing in 
disclosing the structure of the vocal ap- 
paratus in various positions as the subjects 
sang, spoke, breathed, coughed, etc. The 
fact was brought out that the vocal cords 
do not lengthen or shorten, but through 
a delicate complex muscle adjustment, as- 
sume the correct position for the sound 
mentally desired. Dr. Ross’ comments 
on all these were clear, assured and il- 
luminating. 

Monday’s final session concerned The 
Teen-Age Voice. Frederick Holler {Mo- 
bile, Ala.], Southern Regional Governor, 
acted as monitor of a panel consisting of 
Marguerite Ringo, Brenau College |Gaines- 
ville, Ga.], Phyllis Pumphrey and Ruth 
£cott Parker [both of Birmingham, Ala.]. 

[Please turn the page.] 
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The panel agreed that very careful in- 
struction in the production of good tone is 
necessary and the young singer must 
avoid singing too high, too low or too long. 

Monday evening, we had the pleasure of 
hearing Louis Nicholas, tenor, George 
Peabody College for Teachers [Nashville, 
Tenn.], Jane Ringo Rudolph, soprano, 
[Cornelia, Ga.], and John Bennett Ham, 
baritone, Wittenberg College (Springfield, 
Ohio], in a joint recital in Glenn Mem- 
orial Auditorium on the Emory Univer- 
sity campus. Nicholas sang songs by the 
contemporary composers Lennox Berkeley, 
Maurice Besly, Celius Dougherty and 
Alan Hovaness, and Eugene Haile’s Im 
zitternden Mondlicht wiegen. Mrs. Ru- 
dolph sang French songs by Debussy, Pol- 
dowski and Hue; and Mr. Ham’s selec- 
tions included Handel’s Hear Me! Ye 
Winds and Waves, and songs by O’Hara, 
Kellogg and Crist. Stevenson Barrett, of 
the Opera Arts Association, one of the 
conductors of the Starlight Opera, and of- 
ficial accompanist for the workshop, was 
the fine accompanist for this program. 

Tuesday afternoon, demonstration les- 
sons were given by Virginia Wary Linney, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
[Boone, N. C.], Russell Hedger, University 
of Alabama [Tuscaloosa], and William 
Ross. Roxie Hagopian was chairman of the 
demonstration which stressed: [1] Breath- 
ing, [2] Resonance, and [3] Projection. 

Following this, Louis Nicholas presented 
a mimeographed list of songs that make 
only modest demands on both vocalist 
and accompanist which he discussed as 
teaching material. Selections from the list 
were sung by Mrs. John F. Kelly, Jr., so- 
prano, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
[Cookeville]; Dorthy Evans Ackerman, 
contralto, Southern Missionary College 
[Collegedale, Tenn.]; Fields Hathorn, 
tenor, |Nashville, Tenn.] and Henry O. 
Arnold, Jr., baritone, David Lipscomb 
College [Nashville, Tenn.], with Mr. Nich- 
olas at the piano. 

In the evening, Robert Lowrance, 
choral director of North Fulton High 
School in Atlanta, gave a lecture on his 
choral procedure. Recordings of his choir, 
and slides and other trophies of the 
European tour made last summer by the 
North Fulton Choir gave his presentation 
unusual interest. 

Beginning on Wednesday, Dale V. Gilli- 
land, Ohio State University [Columbus], 
and a NATS Vice-President, gave three 
valuable lectures on The Psychological 
and Physiological Principles in Teaching 
Singing. In his discussions, Mr. Gilliland 
indicated the need for developing the whole 
student and not just skills. He emphasized 
voice-education, the overall educational 
aspect, the need to bring about growth so 
that the student may be able to adjust 
himself socially to his environment. 

Further demonstration lessons were 
given on Wednesday afternoon by Miss 
Hagopian, Paul Peterson, Salem College 
Winston-Salem, N. C.], and Mme. Ringo. 
Walter Golde, lecturer in voice in the ex- 
tension division of the University of 
North Carolina [Chapel Hill], and one of 
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the country’s most outstanding accom- 
panists, coach, and voice teacher, followed 
with a fine lecture on Concert Repertory. 

Supplementary suggestions were made 
by panel members Roxie Hagopian, Paul 
Peterson and Virginia Wary Linney, and 
a list of contemporary American songs 
prepared by Mrs. Linney was distributed. 
Illustrative songs by Keel, Hammond and 
Quilter were sung by John Bennett Ham, 
accompanied by Stevenson Barrett; songs 
by Barber, Hageman and Head were sung 
by Lelia Leslie, mezzo-soprano [Knoxville, 
Tenn.], and a song of Giannini was sung 
by her mezzo-soprano pupil, Barbara 
Blair, both accompanied by Mr. Golde. 

One of the most memorable features 
of the week was the presentation of a pro- 
gram of operatic excerpts in the striking 
natural amphitheater on the estate of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Aeck on the Chattahoo- 
chie River. Members of the Opera Arts 
Association, under the direction of Ralph 
Errolle, and with Byron Warner. as ac- 
companist, sang concerted pieces from 
Faust, Don Pasquale, La Boheme, The 
Merry Widow, Lakmé, Marriage of Figaro, 
Vagabond King, The New Moon, Il Trova- 
tore, and the full staging of the Nile 
Scene from Aida. Among the singers tak- 
ing part in the program were: Evelyn 
Beasley, Joe McKee, John Harris, Brown 
Bradley, Don Henderson, Ray Murcell, 
Sarah Hutchins, Alene Queen, Raynaud 
Staring, Jim Kane, and Jim Crawford. 

Following the performance, all enjoyed 
a tour of the Aeck’s striking new home 
which they designed and built themselves, 
and a delightfully informal reception. 

A new feature on Thursday afternoon 
had J. Oscar Miller, University of Chatta- 
nooga, and a NATS Southern Regional 
Lt. Gov., summarizing and evaluating the 
preceding panels and discussions in an 
Open Forum session. 

Following this, Louis Nicholas briefly 
demonstrated the Poetry in Song-Vol. I 
tape of the Recorpep TAPE OF THE MONTH 
Cius which presents Hobart Mitchell in 
15 mostly little-known song-settings of 
fine poetry that are comparatively un- 
demanding vocally, and so have good pos- 
sibilities for teaching and recital. Mr. 
Nicholas also demonstrated the VocaL Stu- 
DENTS’ Practice Am Recorps, including 
some recent releases from this enter- 
prising concern. 

Then Max Noah, Georgia State College 
for Women [Milledgeville], who had kept 
things moving so efficiently all week, gave 
a lecture-demonstration on: THE Tape 
RECORDER IN THE VOCAL StTupi0, assisted by 
Opal Walker Bunnell, soprano, {Atlanta, 
Ga.]. 

Very often, it is the moments of recrea- 
tion to which our memories return most 
easily, and undoubtedly all will remember 
with pleasure the delicious barbecue sup- 
per on Thursday evening and with smiles 
and chuckles will recall the Stunt Night 
program which followed. 

The new subject introduced Friday by 
Ralph Errolle was Theater Management. 
in which he briefly discussed the organ- 
ization for local operatic projects, and 


some basic principles of operatic acting, 
At the final session, with Errolle as 
chairman, suggestions for improvement 
and plans looking toward next year’s 
workshop were discussed. 

Emory University’s beautiful campus, 
the friendliness and helpfulness of its 
staff, the excellent food in the Alumni 
Hall Cafeteria, the pleasant dormitory ac- 
commodations and the comfortable lecture 
room in which meetings were held, all 
joined with the careful planning done by 
Chairman Ralph Errolle and his committee 
to make the week a rewarding one in 
which valuable knowledge and _ insights 
were gained in an atmosphere of friendly 
give and take. 

Those appearing in the picture displayed 
on the first page of the 1957 Workshop 
Report are: 

First Row—left to right: Max Noah, Virginia 
Wary Linney, Dale V. Gilliland, G. Frederick 
Holler, Walter Golde, Ralph Errolle, Louis 
Nicholas, William E. Ross, Jacqueline Mills 
Kelly, Victor Alexander Fields. 

SEcoND Row—left to right: Mrs. Pauline K. 
Cole, Ivah Dickson, Peggy Holler, Gilbert 
Oxendine, Elizabeth Jarrell Fossey, Mrs. Effie 
W. H. McAdow, Sherrod Towns, Jane Ringo 
Rudolph. 

Tuirp Row—left to right: Marty Black Slife, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wall, Richard C. von Ende, A. 
T. Humphries, Fields Fathorn, Russell Hedger, 
Mrs. George Craig, John Bennett Ham, Helen 
Pesci Wood, Paul Peterson. 

Fourth Row-—left to right: Barbara Blair, J. 
Oscar Miller, Robert W. Page, Mrs. Lelia 
Leslie, Raymond O. Hunter, Arnold Putman, 
Miss Katharine Sneed, Mrs. M.'Z. Claxton, Mrs. 
Sannie O'Connor, Jane Jones, Mme. Marguer- 
ite Ringo, Miss Elizabeth Roberts. 

Others enrolled, but not appearing in the 
picture were: 


Dorothy Evans Ackerman, Opal Walker 
Bunnell, Roxie Hagopian, Robert S. Lowrance, 
Jr., Ruth Scott Parker, Phyllis Pumphrey, 


Alice Sjoselius, Annie C. Ellis, Frank T. John- 
son, Leon R. McMillen and Elizabeth Abbott 


Taylor. 

LAWRENCE COLLEGE, APPLETON, WISCON- 
sin; Aucust 26—30; Grorce F. Cox, Chair- 
man; JOHN TuutT, Co-Chairman; JOHN 
THUT, reporting. 

“It is a good Workshop!” This, and simi- 
lar expressions were heard many times 
during the week. Enthusiasm reached a 
high pitch the first-day and-held-on to the 
last session. George Cox, of the host 
school, proved to be an efficient and genial 
leader. A mood of friendliness was touched 
off at the reception sponsored by the Wis- 
consin Chapter of NATS in the spacious 
lounge of Coleman Hall on Sunday eve- 
ning. Our living quarters in newly-built 
Coleman Hall were luxurious, and the 
meals prepared in its modern model 
kitchen and served in the beautiful dining- 
room overlooking a glorious vista of the 
Fox River were superlative in quality and 
quantity. Workshop sessions were held 
in the Recital Hall of Lawrence Con- 
servatory and the lecture room of Law- 
rence College Science Hall. 

In the first session, Monday morning, 
Dean Hulburt of Lawrence College wel- 
comed the Workshop to the campus. In 
his brief address, he presented the chal- 
lenging thought that teachers of singing 
have the best opportunity to unite the 
controls of the emotions and the intel- 
lect of a student into a_ well-balanced 
personality. 
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The first speaker of the Workshop was 
Victor Fields, well-known teacher and 
writer of the College of the City of New 
York and Hunter College. He very quickly 
and clearly stated his thesis that the art 
of singing is a form of self-expression in 
which the whole being becomes the in- 
strument of the mind when allowed to 
function freely. This free expression of the 
individuality through the whole being 
can be acquired only through a long and 
patient process of intelligent and care- 
fully-guided exercise of the faculties in- 
volved, Seven principles must be kept in 
mind: [1] the voice is an instrument of 
the mind; [2] the so-called natural voice is 
a bundle of good habits; [3] the vocal 
process is unconscious when correctly per- 
formed; [4] singing is the whole response 
of the body; [5] the object is to free the 
individual voice, not to standardize it; [6] 
singing must be regarded as a form of 
self-expression; |7] enjoyment of the 
singing process is an all-important factor 
in that it helps to liberate the voice. These 
principles, together with the idea that the 
creative faculties must always be kept 
alive, side-by-side, with the training in 
the technical skills must continually be 
kept in mind. It is a walking by faith. 

Frederick Haywood of Rochester, New 
York, author of the book, Universal Song, 
for use in class teaching of singing, had 
the help of nine pupils from Appleton and 
Kaukauna High Schools to demonstrate 
the teaching of the fundamentals of sing- 
ing in groups. The work is based on the 
principle that the elements of bodily free- 
dom, good breathing, and good vowel 
placement often can be more quickly real- 
ized in group action where the individual 
is likely to be less inhibited and self-con- 
scious. This thesis seemed to be supported 
by the observable rapid progress made by 
the members of the group during the 
week. With a minimum of calling atten- 
tion to the physical elements of voice pro- 
duction and a maximum of activity in a 
favorable mental environment, the group 
activity was conducive to good individual 
development. The basically-simple and 
thoroughly-sound exercises used in the 
course are stated in the book with great 
clarity so that any one familiar with good 
singing can follow the various steps with- 
out difficulty. 

Helen Steel Huls, of St. Cloud State 
Teachers College [Minnesota], whose 
pedagogical interest in singing has led 
her to concentrate on the problems of the 
adolescent voice, stated that this most im- 
portant field has had the least research. 
In view of the generally poor vocalism in 
many secondary schools, there should be a 
much more thorough preparation at the 
teacher-training level. Too many music 
educators know too little about singing, 
to say nothing of the special problems of 
the adolescent. Also, there should be much 
care that good vocal habits are established 
before adolescence. These will tend to 
carry through and persist beyond this dif- 
ficult period. 

Vocal technique as related to choral 

[Please turn to page 29.] 
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“Singer’s Repertoire,” by Berton Coffin, Ph. D., Scarecrow Press, Inc., 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., 1956, 839 pp., $16.00. 


| * INDEED, are occasions justifying unrestrained enthusiasm on the part of 
a professional book-reviewer. For which reason, evaluation of the author’s 
bibliography of song assumes much more an aspect of genuine pleasure than of 
mere duty. Be it said immediately that its publication tends largely to solve 
one of the most persistent problems confronting not only teachers of singing, but 
also performing vocal artists, be their métier that of opera, oratorio, recital, 
concert, church choir, radio, recording or telecasting; viz, selection of songs ade- 
quately meeting demands of time, place and audience. Not to mention personality, 
vocal capacity, musical attainment and interpretive ability of the individual for 
which such choice must needs be made! 

Exhaustively indexed for the nine standard voice classifications, each having 
some ten subindices, it becomes an indispensable aid under any and all imagin- 
able conditions. Statistically speaking, its pages make instantly available 752 
lists of some 7500 songs arranged by composer, title, key, range, language and 
publisher. Hence, reference copies should be on the shelves of every public li- 
brary as well as those of all major educational institutions, whether maintain- 
ing music schools or not! Needless to say, the work ought to be part of the equip- 
ment in vocal studios of recognized reputation. Truly a monumental achievement 
upon the part of the author and one possible onlv as the result of dedicated pur- 
pose, causing him to give years of unremitting devotion to research incident to 
collation and integration of unbelievably huge quantities of song literature. Au- 
thor and publisher alike are to be congratulated upon their joint achievement. 


“Natural Singing and Expressive Conducting,” by Paul W. Peterson, 
published by John F. Blair, Winston-Salem, N. C., 1955, 156. pp. 


ONCERNED WITH TWO closely interrelated aspects of vocal technique and art, 

the author’s treatise goes directly to the point in each instance, albeit with 
commendable verbal restraint. Nevertheless, clarity of direction and well-de- 
signed vocalises characterize the textual content. 

Part I deals with Fundamental Techniques of Singing in all ramifications inci- 
dent thereto, while Part II discusses Advanced Techniques for the Soloist in 
logical order and minute detail. 

Under the main heading of Expressive Conducting, cogent consideration is ac- 
corded such phases as: Choir Directing; Problems of Choral Blend; Choral 
Responses and Chants; Church Anthem Repertoire; and Planning the Church 
Choir Concert. Inclusion of wisely chosen lists of anthems and solos—each 
category graded as to difficulty—adds greatly to the merit of this publication, 
one which is especially recommended to young musicians in positions combining 
conducting and teaching of singing. 


“The Lost Vocal Art and Its Restoration,” by W. Warren Shaw. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia and London, 1914, 219 pp. 


pr ssceesgeeag this treatise is now out-of-print, copies being available only 
through one of the many book-hunting firms who make a business of filling 
special orders for such volumes, if and when possible. 

The author was a successful, although at times controversial, teacher of sing- 
ing, with a decided gift for expressing his vocal creed via the medium of trench- 
ant and, at times, epigrammatic English. Consistently emphasizing superiority 
of instruction psychological in kind over that physiological and mechanical in 
type, he affirms this contention by citing many empirically expressive directions 
given students by justly celebrated maestri of the so-called Old Italian School. 
Moreover, the eminent Quaker baritone, David Bispham—equally distinguished 
in opera, oratorio, recital and concert—in an eloquently six-page preface, lends 
unqualified support to the doctrine. 

Especially valuable to the singer or student frequently swamped in a morass of 
different [and often diametrically opposite] schools of [Please turn to page 31.) 
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HE ART OF ACCOMPANYING unques- 

tionably has gained greater pres- 
tige in the past few years as a direct 
result of Gerald Moore’s admirable 
book, THE UNASHAMED ACCOMPANIST 
[Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew, Ltd., 
1943], and the same gentleman’s in- 
structive, albeit amusing, recording 
of identical title [Angel 35262] than 
perhaps the art has enjoyed at any 
previous time in this century. This 
recognition is welcome, but accom- 
paniments continue to be ignored to 
a lamentable degree. 

A few individuals have attained 
reputations as accompanists, let us 
say, sufficient to cause a small seg- 
ment of the listening public to de- 
vote fifteen percent of their attention 
to the sounds produced at the piano 
when these artists are on the recital 
platform. For the most part, how- 
ever, if an accompanist remains po- 
litely in the background and avoids 
ending a song in a minor key when 
we know that it should end in major, 
his job is thought to be satisfactory. 
This status is unfortunate, knowing 
as we do the care the great song 
composers gave to the creation of 
their accompaniments. Fine accom- 
paniments were not the after- 
thoughts of these composers; they 
were written jointly with their me- 
lodic lines. Certainly, as often as not, 
the latter came into being as the re- 
sult of preconceived accompani- 
ments. It would seem that voice 
teachers, if they so desired, might 
help remedy the persistent disregard 
of this intrinsic part of song. And 
how can this be done? 

First of all, the teacher must ac- 
quire an accurate knowledge of ac- 
companiments if he is not already 
the possessor of such. Secondly, he 
should pass on this information to 
pupils and studio accompanist; to 
the latter by insisting that the com- 
poser’s intent be realized to the ex- 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. John Toms, Associate 
Professor of Voice at Northwestern University, 
earned his Mus. B. at Oberlin and his Mus. M. 
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tent that the individual’s technique 
will allow. At the risk of seeming ob- 
vious, the following aspects of an 
accompaniment are listed for review 
and consideration: correct notes— 
all of them; correct rhythms; balance 
of chord, especially when the chord 
is repeated a number of times; phras- 
ing; counter-melodies; voice-leading; 
rhythmic nuance; dynamics; tempo; 
and general style as dictated by a 
period or composer. All of these fea- 
tures should be given careful atten- 
tion as singer and accompanist learn 
a song. 

However, because the voice teach- 
er’s prime role would seem to be 
that of gaining the best and most 
appropriate sound from a pupil as 
he sings a melodic line, the teach- 
er’s attention may be so absorbed 
with this aspect of the art as to make 
him oblivious to all but the rudimen- 
tary elements of an accompaniment. 
If the teacher, on the other hand, 
will remind himself periodically that 
the melody is only one part of a 
musical creation, be it ever so im- 
portant, the accompaniment is likely 
to receive a fairer share of attention. 
It is here that the question may arise 
“Can I afford to take time from a 
voice lesson to correct and/or sug- 
gest that an accompaniment be 
played in a particular fashion?” If it 
can be conceded that the teaching of 
good vocalism is only part of the re- 
sponsibility of the voice teacher, the 
question can be answered readily in 
the affirmative. If this concession 
cannot be granted at once, let it be 
argued that until a singer becomes 
cognizant of more than the elemen- 
tal aspects of an accompaniment he 
will remain a producer of sounds 
only—for a singer of songs must 
know the “whole” song. Having 
memorized the words and melodic 
line, too often a student concludes 
that he knows a song. It is for the 
teacher to correct this misconcep- 
tion, and there is no better time to 
do so than in the early stages of 
study. Therefore, when a teacher di- 
gresses to discuss an accompani- 


ment, he can legitimately direct his. 


remarks to the singer as well as to 
the accompanist for both can profit. 
The singer is not being cheated of 
lesson time, but rather is being 
taught the whole song. In this man- 
ner, he will come to know the above- 
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mentioned elements of an accom- 
paniment and the idiomatic charac- 
teristics of composers and periods of 
composition. 

It seems erroneous to believe that 
a song can be sung well when the 
singer knows little more than the 
obvious features of an accompani- 
ment. Yet, student performances 
indicate too often that singer and 
accompanist alike are quite unac- 
quainted with what exists on the 
staff marked “piano.” Could it be 
that the prevalent emphasis on vo- 
cal sound—the bigger, the louder, 
the higher, the better—has numbed 
our ears and has made half-a-song 
acceptable? Or, could it be that the 
desirable integration of accompani- 
ment and vocal line is minimized in 
our thinking, owing to a realization 
that even name singers perform 
sometimes to mediocre accompani- 
ments? 

Since a minority of teachers enjoy 
the advantages of professional ac- 
companying in their studios, oppor- 
tunities to introduce singers and ac- 
companists to the musical refine- 
ments in question are many. And, 


presuming that the singers and ac- _ 


companists possess a modicum of 
technique and innate musicality, the 
results can prove exciting. A teach- 
er who has the services of a techni- 
cally proficient accompanist ought 
not be too quick to conclude that the 
best accompaniment will be realized, 
because facile technicians and read- 
ers can be notorious at missing the 
subtleties of an accompaniment. It 
might be mentioned also that the 
accompanist accustomed to playing 


for instrumentalists soften requires © 


a guiding hand. Care is needed be- 


cause vocal phrase structure tends to | 
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differ from that of the usual instru- 
mental phrase, since the delivery of 
a text necessitates a delicate rhyth- 
mic nuance somewhat foreign to, 
though not excluded from, the in- 
strumental idiom. 

There are perhaps those who will 
contend that the vocal coach is re- 
sponsible for training a singer in the 
finer points of singing songs. But 
what percentage of vocal students 
ever reach the studio of a coach? It 
is possible that more might—were 
they challenged by the totality of 
the vocal art earlier in their careers? 
The voice teacher who stresses this 
totality also has the opportunity to 
integrate any music theory and mu- 
sic history that the student and has 
learned, thereby fostering authentic 
musical independence, a character- 
istic too often lacking in singers. 
The careful study of accompani- 
ments and their various attributes 
by singers might even help lead to 
the disuse of the stinging phrase: 
musicians and singers. 

A detailed discussion of the art of 
accompanying would necessitate a 
volume or more from the pen of an 
expert. Generalities, on the other 
hand, are seldom meaningful. Refer- 
ence, therefore, to specific examples 
in readily available songs might 
prove useful. 

First, correct notes. If we look at 
Puisque Vaube grandit, the second 
song in Faure’s cycle La BoNnNnE 
CHANSON, we find measures where 
extraordinary care must be taken 
to guarantee correctness. In measure 
2, the fourth triplet figure is d-c-g 
not d-b-g as might be expected. In 
measure 3, the fourth triplet is d-f-b, 
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not d-b-f or d-b-d, and after an a in 
in the sixth triplet of the same mea- 
sure we find b replacing it in the 
eighth figure. At the tempo, 112 to 
the quarter note, such detail could 
be overlooked easily. The same com- 
poser’s Nell presents similar prob- 
lems, and invites corresponding care. 

Im Rhein im heiligen Strome, the 
sixth song in Schumann’s DIcHTER- 
LIEBE cycle, provides a superlative 
example with reference to correct 
rhythms. The accompaniment looks 
very easy at first glance, but with- 
out attention the dotted-quarter- 
eighth-note pattern will lapse into 
a quarter-eighth-note-triplet pattern 
and weaken the song. 

As an experiment, play the open- 
ing chords of Phydilé by Duparc. 
Note the various effects available 
when first one voice—then another 
—is allowed to stand out. But isn’t 
the best musical result arrived at 
when all voices are in balance? 
Nacht und Traeume by Schubert is 
another song in point. The repeated 
chords at a slow tempo call for con- 
trol if they are to be well-balanced. 
In measures 14 and 15 of the same 
song is found a fine example of one 
of Schubert’s characteristic abrupt 
modulations. The slightest broaden- 
ing in advance of settling into the 
new tonality is desirable and idio- 
matic with the composer. 

It is axiomatic that all songs mer- 
it exact phrasing, but the songs of 
Schumann are exemplary in their 
requirements. In the DICHTERLIEBE 
alone, songs 1, 2, 5, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 
the coda of 16 make special demands 
if one is to but follow the indicated 
markings. 


Counter-melodies are seldom obvi- 
ous and only a certain amount of 
study will bring them to light. An 
easily discernible one exists in the 
familiar song An die Musik by Schu- 
bert. In this song, we usually are 
aware of the melody in the bass 
line of the introduction, but we are 
not cognizant always of the existing 
duet between vocal and bass lines 
which begins one measure after the 
voice enters and continues through- 
out the vocal portion. Fauré’s songs 
abound in countermelodies, many 
times in inner voices of the accom- 
paniment. In Les Roses d’Ispahan, 
the melody in the introduction which 
begins on the tonic note played with 
the right hand is used several times 
as a counter-melody in the body of 
the song [measures 10-14, 29-33 and 
65-68]. Snatches of the melody and 
the rhythmic pattern are used con- 
stantly. Referring again to La Bon- 
NE CHANSON, the first song, Une 
Sainte en son auréole, affords a won- 
derful example because the counter- 
melody in measures 15-21 and 79-88, 
which really is a variation of the 
opening theme in the accompani- 
ment, reappears in a melodically 
and metrically transposed form in 
measures 51 and 52 of the final song 
in the cycle. 

Like counter-melodies, phrases 
that begin in the accompaniment and 
end in the voice, and the reverse, are 
not always obvious. Such examples 
of voice leading occur in Les Roses 
d’Ispahan by Fauré, and Fussreise 
and Gebet by Wolf. In the first, a 
a melody that begins in a lower voice 
of the right hand at measure 14 
leads directly into the vocal line at 


measure 16. Similarly, this occurs 
[Please turn to page 28.) 
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[Continued from page 9.] 


from seemingly nowhere a group of 
young musicians, whom at first peo- 
ple considered rather amusing. “Just 
another batch of ‘smarties,’ trying 
to make themselves conspicuous,” so 
would say the connoiseur. Six sup- 
posed boulevard renegades, urged 
on by “Papa Satie!” What is more, 
no doubt with the Russian Five in 
mind, they had the audacity to call 
themselves “Les Six.” However, in 
due time this noisy group tamed 
down, and of the six, three in par- 
ticular developed into outstanding 
contemporary composers of French 
music: Arthur Honegger [actually 
French-Swiss], Darius Milhaud, and 
Francis Poulenc. They eventually 
gained recognition everywhere. 

In the last hundred years, France 
has produced some excellent music. 
Her composers could hardly have 
been prevented from exhibiting this 
creative talent in some form or an- 
other. But these gifted artists could 
never have produced so much vocal 
repertoire of repute, had it not been 
for the interesting variation of dis- 
tinguished poetry thrust upon them. 

French vocal repertoire does offer 
plenty of diversion. From a cosmo- 
politan angle, there are the French 
Bel Canto melodies, the many arias, 
songs with beautiful accompani- 
ments, and the effective brilliant 
numbers. These present no marked 
difficulty in style. But in songs strict- 
ly and wholly French, good interpre- 
tation should be seriously deter- 
mined according to the following 
varied descriptive shadings, espe- 
cially characteristic of the French: 


delicacy, charm, innocence, pas- 
torale; grace, refinement, nuance, 
elegance; “boulevard,” ballad or 
light romance; flirty, piquant, suave; 
clever, witty, satirical; subtle, 
naughty, double - meaning; rubato; 
atmospheric, impressionistic; queer, 
exceptional, extreme, bizarre; mod- 
ernistic or ultra-modern. 

French song is not as limited in 
scope as is frequently inferred. It 
may at times seem so to the average 
listener, who cannot fully grasp its 
beauty from underneath its surface 
or who, as is more frequently the 
case, fails to understand it because 
of ineptitude of the performer. 
French song as a whole cannot be 
delivered in straight singing fashion. 
To do it full justice the singer must 
display artistry and style, and inter- 
pret it with understanding of the 
underlying essence of French poetry 
and the development of its schools, 
and with knowledge of the nation- 
alistic and periodic trends behind 
French music.tt 
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[Continued from page 27.) 


at measures 33 and 35, and again at 
measures 68 and 70—the last en- 
trance being in a manner that might 
be termed: stretto. In Fussreise, a 
melody that begins at measure 49 
reaches the crest of the phrase 
when the voice enters at measure 51. 
Accompanist and singer should be 
aware of these melodic relationships. 
When so acquainted, the singer will 
begin thinking the phrase as it be- 
gins in the accompaniment and will 
sing his entrance as a continuation 
and not as the opening of a new 
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idea. In the song, Gebet the vocal 
line ends—and how magnificently— 
on the supertonic, and the phrase 
ends on the tonic note played by the 
piano in the low octave with a syn- 
copated melody above it; an example 
of a phrase begun by the voice and 
concluded in the accompaniment. 

A merely metronomically correct 
rendition of a song is not likely to 
be a musical one. Rhythm is subtle, 
and the ability to bend and not break 
a musical phrase is a rare gift. The 
opening measures of Beau Soir by 
Debussy provides an example. The 
rhythmic nuance demanded by this 
accompaniment is extraordinary. To 
lengthen ever so delicately the last 
eighth note of the last triplet of each 
of the introductory measures and 
yet avoid interrupting the basic flow 
calls for a rhythmic sense of the 
highest order. Ich grolle nicht by 
Schumann, likewise, requires a rhy- 
thmic nuance which, if obvious—is 
annoying, if lacking—unmusical. 

That dynamics are relative and 
not absolute is a truism, and balance 
will be realized best when this fact 
is kept in mind. Beyond that, it is 
sufficient to say that they should be 
played and sung as indicated, at the 
same time allowing for some taste- 
ful personal variants. 

Tempi are, of course, variable, but 
only to a degree. In this regard there 
comes to mind a comment attributed 
to Brahms who is supposed to have 
said, “A person unable to arrive at 
the correct tempo of a composition 
shouldn’t be playing it.” Extreme? 
Perhaps, but true to a degree. One 
obvious governor of tempo is the 
technical capacity of the performer. 
When listeners become anxious for 
singer and/or accompanist because 


a quick tempo is beyond their skill | 


—that tempo is too fast. A musical 


result cannot be realized. At the | 


other extreme there are those per- 
formers who can sing at a very slow 
tempo and retain a sense of forward 
motion. Whereas, another performer 
singing the same song at the same 
tempo would tend to lose the sense 
of motion and produce a rather halt- 
ing effect within each phrase. Plain- 
ly then, this tempo is too slow for 
the second individual, for to lack co- 
hesiveness is to err musically. 
Because an appreciation of style 
practices of a period and of idio- 
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matic characteristics of composers 
can be arrived at only after heedful 
study of the music itself supported 
by a familiarity with history and 
theory, a significant little can be 
set forth here. One salient feature, 
however, can be mentioned. The 
bass line of all seventeenth and 
much of eighteenth century music 
is of equal importance with the 
melody. The whole structure of 
these compositions is built on the 
polarity of the outer voices. While 
on the subject of basses, it might 
be noted that Brahms, Dupare and 
Fauré also attached considerable 
importance to the bass line of their 
accompaniments. 

In conclusion, let it be said that 
new musical discoveries in already 
familiar and well-loved songs are 
most gratifying. There is scarcely a 
surer source than the accompani- 
ments of the great song literature 
when given precise study.{t 
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[Continued from page 25.] 


work was presented by Louis Diercks, 
director of choral work at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. He began with a few challenging 
statements: [1] all choral directors are 
voice teachers whether they know it or 
not; |2] there is no difference between 
good solo singing and good choral singing; 
[3] blend is not one sound, but a com- 
posite of many sounds that support each 
other, and to achieve it, homogeneity of 
vowel sound is necessary, but similarity 
of voice quality is not; [4] choir quality 
is determined in the front row, those in 
the rear merely augment what is in the 
front row. After a few practice runs 
through some new music with a choir of 
twenty-two pupils from Menasha High 
School, Dr. Diercks re-arranged the sing- 
ers into what he called the scrambled po- 
sition. In this system, there is no regard 
whatsoever for the conventional blocking 
according to voice ranges. All voices, 
male and female are arranged so that no 
two similar voices are placed side-by-side. 
The system requires thorough familiarity 
with each individual voice. The scrambled 
arrangement tends to improve all phases 
of choral singing because [1] unlike 
voices tend to supplement each other 
while similar voices tend to cancel each 


in the conventional arrangement, having 
generally more sensitive ears, will tend to 
adjust to the poorer singers instead of 
influencing them, hence tone and pitch 
both suffer; [3] poor readers, having no 
one to lean on, are compelled to develop 
independence and self-reliance; [4] there 
is less likelihood for lapses in pitch and 
tone quality, due partly to the increased 
alertness of each singer because he is al- 
ways “on his own.” Dr. Diercks stressed 
repeatedly, as did the other speakers, that 
the singer must always be induced to put 
the idea across. The words and tones will 
likely be good if they are the vehicles 
through which the well-understood ideas 
or moods find expression. There were no 
freakish vocal tricks; the scrambling idea 
alone was unique. The vivid imagination 
and driving enthusiasm of the director in- 
spired good performance. In the last ses- 
sion, the entire Workshop joined the dem- 
onstration chorus in reading—in scrambled 
position—a number of unfamiliar and not 
easy choral works, and experienced at 
first hand the joy of choral singing under 
Dr. Diercks’ inspiring direction. 

The Anatomical and Acoustical Elements 
of Singing were treated ably by John 
Russell, M. D., Otolaryngologist of Apple- 
ton, and Paul Gilbert, Ph. D., Professor of 
Physics in Lawrence College. Dr. Russell 
spent his first hour in a quick explanation 
of the parts of the human larynx end their 
functions in phonation, and then discussed 
at some length the more common patho- 
logical conditions and their treatments. 
The second day he presented the Bell 
Telephone film and the so-called Piquet 
film, made in France, showing in color the 
details of part of a surgical operation for 
removal of a cancerous larynx. The sur- 
geon-in-charge, with full co-operation 
of the patient, under local anesthesia, 
availed himself of the opportunity to study 
the action of the vocal cords partly dis- 
sected out, but still able to function under 
the patients will. The larynx was removed 
in sections. The portion of the operation 
observed was that in which the section of 
the larynx containing the vocal cords was 
severed co that the cords themselves 
could be seen, but no air from the lungs 
could pass through the glottal slit. Instead, 
a tube from a well-controlled air supply 
under verying pressures was attached in 
place of the trachea. The upper laryngeal 
nerve was cut, but the recurrent nerve 
was intact. It was clearly observable that 
the vocal cords could function more or 
less normally at the patient’s will with 
varying results which the surgeon summed 
up in four principles: [1] the vocal cords 
cen vibrate without the presence of sub- 
glottal pressure; [2] with the upper 
laryngeal nerve cut, and without sub- 
glottic pressure, the vocal cords will vi- 
brate under stimulation of the recurrent 
nerve; {3] pitch is not a function of sub- 
glottic pressure; [4] loudness increases 
with sub-glottic pressure. It would seem 
that the principles have validity. This was 
particularly apparent after Dr. Gilbert’s 
explanations of the physical aspects of 
sound and his relating of these aspects to 


other out in the ensemble; [2] part leaders the Husson theory. The theory was des- 
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cribed clearly in William Vennard’s article 
in Tue Buttetin for February, 1957. The 
theory deserves more familiarity. [Editor’s 
Note: The February 1957 issue of The 
Bulletin is but one of the issues to read 
in regard to Husson. Please check “A New 
Look at Phonation” in the December issue, 
and “The Classification of Human Voices” 
in the May issue. In the current issue, Dr. 
Husson has written especially for The 
Bulletin.) 

In the field of Song Literature and In- 
terpretation, there were three speakers 
and numerous singers from the Workshop 
ranks. George Newton of Indianapolis, 
working in the field of English and Ameri- 
can literature, touched upon the entire 
field from the lutenists to contemporary. 
He spoke on the general subject of inter- 
pretation before presenting any of the 
songs. He stated thet among all the arts, 
music is unique in that it requires per- 
formers who serve as a medium between 
the composer and the listener. The com- 
position must be interpreted. To interpret 
successfully, the singer must have mas- 
tered five principles: [1] communication— 
enlisting the listener’s attention so the 
message of the song can be shown; [2] 
controlled expression—art is imitation 
of life, not life itself—the singer may be 

[Please turn the page.) 
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deeply moved by emotion in rehearsal but 
dare not be in performance; [3] homo- 
geneity—the singer must find the correct 
rhythm and manner of expression that 
exactly fits the song; [4] economy—the 
song must be planned as a whole; effect 
for effect’s sake is bad art; [5] integrity— 
truth and honesty will not allow display 
of vocal technique at the expense of the 
message of the song. The singer must 
learn to identify himself with the poet and 
composer, and the temper of the time in 
which the song was created. Experience 
is most important, both his own and that 
of others. He must know history and 
languages. In three evening sessions, we 
heard three programs arranged by Mr. 
Newton and sung by himse!f and others. 
Of special interest were two groups from 
the Lutenist period performed by Mr. 
Newton with harpsichord accompaniments, 
with Miriam Duncan of Lawrence Con- 
servatory at the harpsichord. 

In the field of the German Lied, there 
were four lectures and a recital by the 
noted Danish lieder singer, Aksel Schiotz, 
now affiliated with the University of Min- 
nesota. In his first hour, Mr. Schiotz de- 
fined the German Lied as having begun 
with Schubert. The songs of Mozart, 
Haydn and Beethoven are not strictly 
lieder because the main interest in them 
is not the vocal line and text. Schubert 
was a singer and wrote strictly for the 
voice, making the accompaniment strictly 
secondary. The vocal line and the text 
were all important. In Schumann and 
Brahms, the vocal line was still important, 
but these composers, being instrument- 
alists, tended to give the accompaniment 
equal importance with the voice. A num- 
ber of songs by Schubert, Cchumann, 
Brahms, Strauss and Mahler were pre- 
sented by Mr. Schiotz and others, with 
considerable discussion and suggestions as 
to meaning, interpretation, etc. When the 
inclemency of the weather made it impos- 
sible to hold the Workshop picnic as 
planned on Wednesday evening, Mr. 
Schiotz, with the help of Mrs. Kenneth 
Schroeder, pianist, of the Lawrence Con- 
servatory, sang a full recital of songs from 
Bach, Schubert, Schumann, and a group 
of 18th century Swedish songs by Bel- 
man. The entire recital was most grate- 
fully received and enjoyed to the fullest, 
and enabled the members of the Workshop 
to observe more extensively the superb 
interpretative art of Aksel Schiotz. 

In the cause of the French Art Sony, we 
had a most eloquent and enthusiastic ad- 
vocate in the person of Weldon Whitlock 
of St. Louis, Missouri. At the outset of his 
talks, he lamented the neglect suffered 
by the French Art Song in this country, 
then proceeded to plead the cause with 
utmost persuasion. French Art Song “came 
about from the strong cesire of the French 
musicians and composers to nationalize the 
lied. *** |it] is due to the influence of the 
French Poets.” Certain predominant char- 
acteristics of the French composers of the 
art song are: /1] they are outstandingly 
national; [2] they cre less prolific than 
the German Lieder composers, but they 
say more with less; [2] the French con- 
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posers Cemand an elegance, poise, deli- 
cacy of phrasing and a most keen sense 
of rhythm, an aptitude for style and flavor, 
and a most clear projection of the text; 
[4] they depend largely on mood and at- 
mosphere for their effects. The greatest 
drawbacks to the American student study- 
ing French Art Songs are: [1] the lan- 
guage barrier—not really as formidable as 
once thought; [2] these songs demand the 
utmost in elegance and refinement; [3] 
they require considerable excellence in 
both the singer and the pianist, and per- 
fect ensemble; [4] the singer must be 
highly gifted in the projection of mood; 
[5] the singer must have an uncommonly 
keen ear for sound, color and inflection; 
[6] there must be no reticence whatsoever 
in regard to imitation or affectation |7] the 
singer must have a pronounced sense of 
rhythm. Given these qualities and a des‘re 
to learn, bolstered by persistence and de- 
termination, the study of French Art Song 
can be highly rewarding. 

We cannot close this account without 
mentioning the many between-sessi2n dis- 
cussion groups, particularly the daily cof- 
fee break in the recreation room of Cole- 
man Hall, during which Herald Sterk of 
the University of Iowa conducted valuable 
Question and Answer sessions, in his own 
inimitable way. While we cannot say that 
any questions were finally settle 1 once and 
for all, nevertheless, many members who 
otherwise would not have had a chance to 
express themselves—had the dictinctly 
valuable experience of joining in the dis- 
cussion. Another feature was the tho- 
roughly worthwhile display of gool song 
literature from some twenty publishers, 
on display in the Conservatory Library. 
We cannot be too strong in our expression 
of appreciation to these publishers who 
made it possible for the members to peruse 
at considerable length some of the out- 
standing items in song literature. 
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Montclair State Teachers College is 
reached easily by car, as it is just off of 
New Jersey Routes 3 and 46, and con- 
nects with the N. J. Turnpike and Gar- 
den State Parkway. Members who wish 
to stay at New York Hotels on Friday 
night will find a No. 76 De Camp bus 
leaving the Port Authority Terminal 
[40th Street and 8th Avenue] at 9:15 
A.M., arriving at 9:45 A.M. within a 
block of the College campus. A second 
breakfast will be waiting for you. Save 
the date! PLan NOW To atTrTeNp! 


w NORTHERN. It’s full steam ahead in 
the promotion of the StupENT and S1nc- 
ER OF THE YEAR auditions in the North- 
ern Region. A long letter has gone out 
from Governor Stark’s office to the nine 
Lieutenant-Governors of the Region. 
Frankly, the good features of the South- 
western auditions have been imitated. 


Oklahoma has more than a football team 
—they also have Vera Neilson. 

Plans have not yet crystalized, but it 
appears that Northern may have state 
auditions, with a regional coming early 


in December. Iowa and _ Wisconsin 
NATS have had fall meetings with 
MTNA. In Iowa, we feel that this sort 
of thing has mutual benefits to both or- 
ganizations and we are reluctant to part 
the ties. However, there is more and 
more talk of a NATS Regional. The 
Northerners could put on a whiz-bang 
session. 


@ SOUTHERN. There’s a new chapter 
down our way. An organizational meet- 
ing of the New Orleans Chapter was 
held in July. The officers are listed on 
the back of the October BULLETIN. Louis 
A. Panzeri was appointed chairman of a 
committee for the preparation of by- 
laws. Membership of this group will 
draw on NATSers within a practical ra- 
dius of New Orleans, including Baton 
Rouge. 

William B. Merrel, a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in the Southern Region, is leav- 
ing the area to accept a post at Juniata 
College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Bartlett has accepted the interim ap- 
pointment of Lieutenant-Governor in 
his place until the next national conven- 
tion. 

Among those in attendance at the 
300th meeting of the American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing in New York 
City on May 13th was Dr. J. Oscar Mil- 
ler, Lieutenant-Governor frcm Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 

Kentucky NATS will meet at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky on October 18 and 
19 in conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of Kentucky Music Teachers As- 
sociation. Aimo Kiviniemi of the Uni- 
versity’s music faculty is serving as pro- 
gram chairman. Lieutenant-Governor 
Rolf E. Hovey of Berea College is chair- 
man of the church music section. 

[Editor’s Note: I have some informa- 
tion that Southern is going to have a 
Singer of the Year and Student audi- 
tions in conjunction with the regional 
convention to be held in Nashville dur- 
ing the first, or second week of Novem- 
ber. The promised specific information 
never arrived, hence this note. ] 


gw SOUTHWESTERN. Vocalists and 


teachers from six states are making big 
plans to attend the annual regional con- 


vention of NATS residing within the | 


borders of the Southwestern Region. 
The meeting will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, November 
through 12th. Approximately 100 teach- 


ers and some 150 students will come ij 
New 


from Kansas, Arkansas, Texas, 
Mexico, Colorado, and Oklahoma. 
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Regional Governor Vera Neilson is in 
charge, and Lieutenant-Governor Or- 
cenith S. Smith, OU Associate Profes- 
sor of Music, is the local chairman. Wen- 
dell Osborn, Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Texas, is the contest 
chairman. 

Program highlights include: Reinhold 
Schmidt, Kansas University, who will 
give a lecture-demonstration on Ger- 
man lieder; Berton Coffin, University 
of Colorado, who will talk on Funda- 
mentals of Tone Production, demon- 
strating with students; William Rice, 
Baker University, who will chair a ses- 
sion on church music; and Howard 
Groth, University of Arkansas, who 
will lecture on American Opera. 

Vocal students will compete for cash 
prizes in five divisions. In addition, the 
competition for the SINGER OF THE YEAR 
representative from the region will be 
held. Lieutenant-Governor Smith re- 
ports that each state in the region is ex- 
pected to have a participant at this 
meeting. The regional winner will go to 
Kansas City to compete for the top 
prize of $500.00 and the opportunity to 
audition for the Met and other major 
opera companies. The finals will be held 
during the national convention, Decem- 
ber 27-30, 1957. 

Other points of interest are: Princi- 
ples of Adjudication; The Surrey Sing- 
ers, of OU, directed by James Neilson; 
and a presentation of Menotti’s opera, 
The Medium, by OU under the direction 
of Spencer Norton. 

[Editor’s Note: From the several re- 
gional reports and information sent to 
The Bulletin, it appears that the South- 
western, Eastern, and Southern Regions 
have come up with some very vigorous 
and worthwhile plans for regional meet- 
ings and the promotion of auditions. 
Here’s hoping that they infect the rest 
of the RG’s at the KC Convention so 
that next year will really be something. 
See you in KC.] 
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the best, and several new members have 
been welcomed into our group. 

An International Party was held in Oc- 
tober at the home of Miss Maria Mon- 
tana. The program included travel talks, 
accompanied by interesting pictures by 
several of our members who had been 
abroad. The refreshments for the evening 
included the famous Smorgasbord and 
other foods from our foreign neighbors. 

Our guest speaker for the December 
program was Mr. James Aliferis. His talk 
was enjoyed by all. 

The February meeting was outstanding 
because of two book reviews given by Mr. 
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Oliver Mogck. They were Dynamic Sing- 
ing by Louis Bachner and On Studying 
Singing by Sergius Kagen. Mrs. Myrtle 
Ornes opened her home for the interesting 
evening. 

A highlight of the year was a program 
on May 4th of German Lieder sung by 
some of the advanced students of our 
teachers. This, of course, was highly suc- 
cessful. 

Saturday, June 8th was our final din- 
ner meeting held at the Log Lodge in 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, with Mrs. Helen 
Huls as our charming hostess. After a 
fine dinner, our new officers for the year 
1957-58 were elected. They are as follows: 
Mrs. Myrtle Ornes, President; Miss Flor- 
ence Claus, Vice-President: Miss Jennie 
Skurdalsvold, Secretary; Mr. Harold Bru- 
din, Treasurer; and Mr. J. Philip Gus- 
tafson, Board Member. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The last meeting of the season was 
held in the studio of President James L. 
McLain at American University on June 
16th. The present officers were re-elected 
to continue in office for the 1957-58 season. 

Gertrude Ehrhart’s invitation to spend 
July 10th at her Gettysburg farm was 
accepted by many. Those who attended 
reported: “A most heavenly cool day—for 
a change. Many things were covered for 
better entente and co-ordination of the 
Eastern Region.” Thanks to G.E. for her 
gracious hospitality! 

The Regional Governor's letter calling 
for an October 12th meeting in New York 
City was met with considerable interest. 
It was proposed that a summer workshop 
be held in D.C. next year, or by 1959 at 
the latest. Also, there was the suggestion 
that the National Convention be held in 
Washington in the not-too-distant future. 


Jane Stone promoted a discussion of 
Richard DeYoung’s article in THe BuLLE- 
TIn: Where do we go from here? 

The coming season will start with a 
meeting in September. Our outline for 
the coming year is fairly well set. Elsa 
Koppel is home from the hospital, but is 
faced with a long, slow convalescence. 


WISCONSIN 


The evening of May 5th found a good- 
sized crowd gathered in the Student Union 
Building of the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee, for our May meeting. 

This meeting was purely musical, with 
many of our members, and their students 
presenting a most interesting program of 
Twentieth Century Song Literature. One 
of the most interesting aspects of the pro- 
gram was that the songs were heard for 
the first time by most of the people pres- 
ent. This showed very careful planning on 
the part of the performers, and provided 
a most valuable meeting for those present. 
While most of the songs were in English 
—French, German and Scandinavian songs 
were also presented. The program was 
cpen to the general public, and the re- 
sponse showed excellent planning on the 
part of the chairman, Arnold Jones. 

The summer found many of our mem- 
bers attending the workshop at Lawrence 
College in Appleton. Many of our mem- 
bers and their students appeared on the 
wonderful evening repertoire sessions 
planned by George Newton. Others were 
traveling throughout the United States and 
Europe. Among the latter was Christine 
Gunlaugsen [Madison], who spent several 
weeks as guest soloist with the Nordkap 
Male Chorus on their concert tour through 
Norway. 

The fall activities will get underway in 
October when we will meet with the 
Wisconsin Music Teachers Association in 
their Annual Convention at Ripon, Octo- 
ber 27, 28 and 29. The chapter will plan 
the vocal sessions. At this meeting, we 
will have election of officers.22 


BOOKSHELF ..... 


[Continued from page 25.) 


thought anent what constitutes a correct 
breathing modus operandi, will be pages 
93 to 104 inclusive, containing as they 
do a most logical analysis and summa- 
tion of this many-angled problem. 
Likewise, the final chapter, Practical 
Considerations for Teachers and Singers, 
perused with full understanding of di- 
rections given for applying approxi- 
mately 20 vocalises, will almost certain- 
ly insure some degree of desirable tech- 
nical attainment. In fine, a work suffi- 
ciently worthwhile to justify sustained 
endeavor toward procuring a copy.tt 
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OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


[Continued from page 1] 


Southern Region: ELIZABETH JARRELL Fossey, 


Union University, Jackson, Tennessee; ROLF 
Hovey, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky; 
Cuartes J. McCoot, Jr., Belhaven College, 
Jackson, Mississippi; B. MERREL, 
Xavier University, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
J. Oscar MILter, 801 Oak Street, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee; RutH Scorr PARKER, 1031 
Twenty-sixth Street South, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 

Southwestern Region: HELENE REINSCH BEAT- 
TY, 418 West 12th Street, Loveland, Colorado; 
OrVILLE J. Borcuers, School of Music, South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas 5, Texas; 
EvIzABETH Dupree ELuis, 104 N. College 
Avenue, Fayetteville, Arkansas; WILLIAM 
Rice, Box 344, Baldwin, Kansas; ALMA No- 
LAN SApp, 1128 Pearce Avenue, Wichita 3, 
Kansas; ORCENITH SMITH, Music Department, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; 
JANE SNow, 1226 Morningside Drive, N.E., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


[Continued from back cover] 


Twin Cities’ Chapter 

President, Myrtle Ornes, 6414 Thirteenth 
Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minnesota; Vice- 
President, Florence Claus, 949 Marshall 
Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota; Secretary, Jen- 
nie Skurdalsvold, 919 Twenty-first Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Treasurer, Harold 
Brundin, 3131 Park Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


Washington, D. C. Chapter 

President, James L. MacLain, 8605 Mc- 
Kinley Court, Bethesda, Md.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jane Stone, 606 Woodside Parkway, 
Silver Spring, Md.; Secretary, Gretchen 
Hood, 1226 Fairmont Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 9; Treasurer, Victoria Josephine 
Muse, 904 T Street, N. W., Washington. 


West Massachusetts Chapter 
President, Miss Anna M. Wollmann, 3€ 
Eldridge Street, Springfield; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Mary M. Williston, 33 
Laurel St., Holyoke, Mass. 


Wichita Kansas Area Chapter 
President, Alma Nolan Sapp, 1128 Pearce, 
Wichita 5, Kansas; Vice-President, Mr. 
Jack Anderson, 2700 N. Vassar, Wichita, 
Kansas; Secretary-Treasurer, Sister Su- 
sanne Day, Sacred Heart College, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


Wisconsin Chapter | 

President, Mr. George F. Cox, Conserva- 
tory of Music, Lawrence College, Apple- 
ton; Vice-President, Mr. Warren B. 
Wooldridge, School of Music, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Edna Samdal Oscar, 1210 Jenifer 
Street, Madison 3. 


ATTENTION 
Notice of change of address should 
be sent directly to the National Sec- 
retary, Hadley R. Crawford, Simp- 
son College, Indianola, Iowa, who 
will in turn notify all offices con- 
cerned. 


@ H. Gravy Haran, CHAIRMAN, Music 
Division, Howard PAYNE COLLEGE, 
Brownwoop, Texas: “As the owner- 
publisher for seven years of SoutH- 
WESTERN Music MaGazing, still consult- 
ing editor and Book Review editor, I 
take pleasure in recognizing THE BULLE- 
TIN, under you, as among the best mu- 
sical journals now existent. It has an 
attractive format; it has news of the 
membership in all regions; your articles 
are of professional value, comparable 
to the best in other professional maga- 
zines. Moreover, you have gained high 
respect as a fellow NATSer.” 


@ Sister M. Ctaupta, MaArYLHURST 
COLLEGE, MARYLHURST, OREGON: “I wish 
to take this opportunity to thank The 
Bulletin Staff for the many excellent 
issues during the past months. I appre- 
ciate especially the various convention 
papers which have been printed and 
which I, of necessity, missed at the 
meetings. I find Mr. Vennard’s Disc 


Discussion very lively and interesting— 
sometimes quite amusing.” 


@ SrouGHTon, PorTLAND, ORE-— 


GON: “I enjoy the book reviews. They 
make me want to reread some of them.” 


@ Swan Sonc oF A CHAPTER SECRE- 
TarY: “Here I go again at the last min- 
ute—and I’m dreadfully sorry.***But, 
at least, you will not have to put up 
with me any more since this is my last 
official act as secretary! I have prom- 
ised myself never to treat deadlines so 
lightly again—at least, I believe, my 
material has always arrived—but at the 
last minute, and at the cost of much 
scrambling and anxiety. I shall certain- 
ly instruct my successor on how not to 
treat an editor—and hope that she does 
better than I have.” [Editor’s Note: She 
really wasn’t as bad as this letter sounds. 
There have been worse offenders who 
have given no evidence of repentance. 
May they read this confession and take 
it to heart. By that, I mean to instruct 
their successors to break a new path, 
and not follow the one which they have 
been—trying to beat the deadline at the 
last minute with an airmail special de- 
livery. ] 


@ GERTRUDE TINGLEY, Boston Massa- 
cHusEeTts: “The Bulletins are first- 
class these days. I’m looking forward to 
the day when we can again have five.” 


@ PAULETTE ALEXANDER, BELLAIRE, 
as: “The last issue of The Bulletin wag 
particularly helpful—met our need spe- 
cifically. I was so glad to have Dr. Rice’s 
article on hand to show a problem moth- 
er. I am looking forward to the next 
Bulletin.” 


@ C. Harris, Heap, Music 
PARTMENT, MARTIN COLLEGE, PULASKI, 
TENNESSEE: “You are publishing a fine 
magazine, and I am sure most everyone 
thinks so.***I am against setting up a 
placement service since the teacher’s 
agencies have been doing a very fine 
job for years.***We have to live and let 
live, and each do his own work.” 


@ StronecIn, 22 Stropparp 
25, New York: “Because of 
your favorable criticism in THE BuL-§ 
LETIN, Vocal Wisdom will have more 
friends than ever. I have just received 
an order for 20 copies for students of the 
University of South Dakota. It is all due 
to you!” 


To Tue MempersHip: This is your 
column; please contribute! Tell us what 
you dont like as well as what you like, 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
[Continued from page opposite] 


Terzo, Mrs. 
en Phillips 
Angeles 42, Calif. 

Thompson, Mrs. J. Wm., 4251 
New Orleans, La. 

(formerly 110 Fourth St., Clarksville, Tenn.) 

Trefzger, Mr. Franz, 359 Cudlow, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(formerly 583 Wirham Place, Cincinnati 2, Ohio) 

Turney, Mr. Harold Blaine, c/o Mrs. Harold 
Turney, General Delivery, Jamestown, Pa. 
(formerly <amehameha Schools, Kepalama 
Heights, Honolulu 17, Hawaii) 

Vachon, Mrs. Florence McCracken (formerly Misé 
Florence McCracken), 3105 So. Tyler St., Ama 
rillo, Texas 
(formerly Denton) 

Wilkerson, Mr. Frederick D., 
Los Angeles 18, Calif. 
(formerly 8718 Crescent Dr., Hollywood 46) 

Wolf, Dr. Arthur William, now at address listed 
under ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 
(formerly at 845 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 17) 

Worden, Mrs. Elizabeth Ann, 1772 Avenue A 
Schenectady, New York 
(formerly 880 Pammel Court, 

Young. Kathryn Galatas (Mrs. Thos. C.), 5431 Ash 
Dr., Mission, Kansas 
(formerly Miss Kathryn Galatas, 1321 
heim Rd., Kansas City, Mo.) 

Young, Miss Mary Lavinia, 7250 Baxtershire Dry 
Dallas, Texas 
(formerly 1140 Maple 


INFORMATION WANTED 


Daro, Mr. David—not at 1042 - 
mento, Calif. 

Erickson, Mr. Warren Arthur 
Edmunds, Mitchell, So. Dak. 
Leverenz, Mr. Arnold, not at 1810 Tularosa, Ama 
rillo, Texas 
Mills, Mrs. 
Carolina 


Helen Phillips Cordell (formerly Hel 
Cordell), 127 So. Avenue 58, Logs 


Providence Pl, 


391934 MontClair, 


Ames, Iowa) 


Mann 


Avenue, Lawton, Okla.) 


37th St., 


not at 524 Nortli 


Sacra- 


Ella Ann, not at Statesville, North 
Pearson, Mrs. Frances Privette, not 
Avenue, Winston-Salem, N. Car. 
Steele, Mrs. Ella Thomas, not at 6323 N. Mozatt 
St., Chicago 45, IIL. 

Struhar, Mrs. Betty-Jane Marie, not at 3511 Mem# 
phis Ave., Cleveland 9, Ohio 

White, Mrs. Eva Clapp, not at Box 505, 
No. ‘Car. 

Wold, Mrs. Bonnie- Jean er gg not at 15 W. 
67th St., Apt. 5-Re New York, N 

¥oes, Miss Beverly L., not at 5558 Clemens Sty 

. Louis 12, Mo. 


at 3691 Yale 


Maxton 
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